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IT'S A SAFE MOVE °° 


In the “World’s Most Unusual 
University,” you will receive 


Excellent Academic Training 


Only in the “World’s Most Unusual University’ will you find exactly the same 


combination of EVANGELISTIC FERVOR, A CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY ons CULTURAL EMPHASIS which wit 


inspire and equip you fo invest that academic training usefully and effectively in life. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY  GReenvitte. south caroLina 


Music, speech, and art without additional cost 


WRITE FOR LISTING OF FINE Pee 
QUALITY FILMS PRODUCED above regular academic tuition. Academy and 
© AT BOB JONES UNIVERSITY : : : 
AND AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING IN YOUR CITY. seventh and eighth grades in connection. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
PLAN of MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tested Lesson Plans 
* Teacher Workshops 
* Pre-instrumental Program 

* Foreign Music Seminars 

* Correlated Theory Program 
* Superior Teaching Materials 
* Institutional Affiliation 

* Teacher Placement Service 


AFFILIATION BY APPOINT- 
MENT ONLY 


Career teachers with accept- 
able backgrounds and active 
classes are invited to inquire 
about Appointment and Teach- 
ing Authorization. 


No fee for appointment. 


YES ...the answer is definitely YES! They truly represent 
the highest type of private piano teacher . . . the world over! 
Why? .. . Because their training, education, and seriousness of purpose 
has qualified them to receive appointment as authorized teachers 
of the PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


They are CAREER TEACHERS .. . and they are successful. In fact; 
they were successful when appointed, but they wanted even greater 
success through greater recognition of worthwhile accomplishments 
with students. They wanted the constant inspiration . . . the 


certainty of being “on the right track” musically that comes with 
appointment to the PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN. 


Can YOU, as a successful career private piano teacher, meet the 
eligibility requirements leading to appointment as a PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES TEACHER? . . . most likely you can. In any case, 

it will be well worth your while to investigate. 


A copy of the handsome brochure, “The Career 
Private Piano Teacher” will be sent without obligation. 


Write: 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


DEPT. E4 e P.O. BOX 233 e CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 


*Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state and 14 foreign countries 


“@arillonic Bells« 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 
faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 


The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with ‘“‘Carillonic Bells.’ Let us 
tell you how—write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12D28A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, Pa 


®!'Carillonic Bells"’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


Dia you ever stop to think that 
practically all the Violin Technique, 
be it Paganini or Tchaikowski or 
Bach, may be expressed within a few 
basic patterns? That by studying 
correctly just a few lines or measures 
for basic movements and coordination, 
you will improve your entire 

playing immensely. 

Write for descriptive material of 
books by Robert Juzek: 


SIMPLICITY OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 
Book I and Il 


ALL VIOLIN TECHNIQUE, Book ill 
Price $7.50 each volume 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC Co. 
222 4th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our 
method and class-building aids. 50th year. Send 
for free brochure and samples. Latest 96 page 
instruction book only $2.50. With Home Study 
Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Box E, 511 N. Signal St., Ojai, Calif. 


Years & Years Experience Teaching 


Learn by doing in our mod- 
ern, completely equipped 
shop. Full course taught 
in 36 weeks. Write today 


for detailed information. 


@ GREER SHOP TRAINING e 
2230 South Michigan Ave. ®@ Chicago 16, Ill. 


Here is the book requested by Piano Teachers! 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDEBOOK 
TO PIANO LITERATURE 
A Recommended Listing of Graded Repertoire 
for BPlementary, Intermediate and Lower Ad- 
vanced Students 
By Alice M. Kern and Helen M. Titus 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bound in Cloth $3.75 per copy 
Publisher: J. W. Edwards, Inc., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


@ 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of "VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS" 


ACCORDIONS 
— ETc. — 


FREE CATALOG—Tremendous savings on 
everything in the musical line—amplifiers— 
guitars, brass and wood wind, 
in aay, accordions—over 200 


claviolines, 
specializing 
real bargains. Write 
JAY STEMMERMAN’S cat frst Ouse 
Phone VI 7-0866—VI 6 
8932 88th St., Wordieven 37 oN. Y. 
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(Editor 1907-1949) 
GUY McCOY, Editor 
George Rochberg, Music Editor 
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Harold Berkley Maurice Dumesnil Paul N. Elbin Karl W. Gehrkens 
Elizabeth A. Gest George Howerton Guy Maier Alexander McCurdy 
William D. Revelli Ralph E. Rush Nicolas Slonimsky 
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Compositions for Piano (Solo) 


Dance of the Snow Fairies (from “Happy Times”’)...........B. B. Bentley 


Finale from ‘Sonata in C” (from ‘Sonatas for the Pianoforte’’)....J. Haydn 
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For Real Inspiration. 


actions speak 
louder than| 


(Note: Console Upright Action shown abune) \ 


When you are asked to recommend a 
piano for one of your pupils, consider it 
carefully. This may be the deciding 
factor in his musical career. 


Inspiration is short lived if it stems only 
from words of praise. Lasting inspira- 
tion comes from competent guidance 
and piano performance. 


The Wood & Brooks Action gives instant 
and delicate response to the lightest 
touch, yet has strength to deliver the 
most powerful chords. The finest pianos 
in every price range use Wood & Brooks 
Actions. 

To inspire your pupils, be sure the 
piano you use and recommend has a 
Wood & Brooks Action. 


You'll find the Wood & Brooks Action, 
with its lasting fine performance, best 
too, for school and college use. 


Inspire your pupils 
with a better knowl- 
edge of the piano. 
These two booklets 
will help. Supplied 
without charge. Write 


WOOD & BROOKS CO.| 


1950 KENMORE AVE. BUFFALO 7, N. ¥. 


Slide Rule for Scales 


THE MODERN APPROACH 


TO SCALE PLAYING 
For Standard and Modern Fingering 
With: Seale» Booksin sce sree $1.50 


For Standard Fingering Only with in- 
structions: tor USG.6. eclevtetnaeier $1.00 


Copies Sent on Approval to Teachers 


Order from your dealer or direct from 
Publisher 


Jenkins Music Company 
1217 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER simplifie 

learning and assures accuracy, with or 

without knowledge of music. Action 

Model and _tools furnished. Diploma 

eat shortage of tuners 

this a PROFITABLE and UN- 

(D field. 56th year. G,. I. 

{D. Write for free booklet. 
S BRYANT SCHOOL 
tockton Blvd. Dept. A, 

Sacramento 20, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled T’o the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds 0 
other writers. All subjects considered, pew author, 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet ET. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, tnc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y¥. J 
In Oalif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


THE WORLD OF 


Brandeis University, at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, presented in June its 
third Festival of the Creative Arts in 
the course of which several interesting 
musical events took place, The Festival 
Orchestra concert on June 9, conducted 
by Izler Solomon, included the first U. S. 
performance of a new work by England’s 
Michael Tippett. On the same program 
was Darius Milhaud’s Percussion Con- 
eerto and Cantate Nuptiale conducted 
by the composer. Another musical pro- 
sram presented the first U. S. perform- 
ance of “Medea,” an opera by Darius 
Milhaud, and “Salade” by the same 
romposer, a ballet involving singing as 
well as dancing, The two works em- 
ployed the tatents of Eunice Alberts, 
Phyllis Curtin, Donald Gramm, Laurel 
Hurley and John McCollum. 


The Touchstone, a comic opera by 
Rossini, was given its first American 
performance in May by the Opera De- 
partment of Hartt College of Music in 
Hartford, Connecticut. The performance 
highlighted the fourteenth season of the 
Hartt Opera Guild, and was conducted 
by Dr. Moshe Paranoy, director of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation and 
musical director of the Hartt Opera 
Guild. The production was designed and 
staged by Dr. Elemer Nagy, chairman 
of the opera department of Hartt College. 


The American Symphony Orches- 
tra League, Inc. held its annual con- 
vention in Evansville, Indiana, June 16, 
17, 18. Highlights of the convention 
were a musicians’ workshop and a con- 
ductor-musician conference. The teach- 
ing staft of the workshop included Josef 
Gingold, violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; 
Janos Starker, cello; Willis Page, double 
bass; Philip Farkas, horn; Ernest 
Glover, trombone; Sigurd Rascher, saxo- 
phone, and others. In conjunction with 
the convention, the League conducted 
2 course in Orchestra Management, 
which ran from June 11 to the closing 
late of the convention. 


The eleventh annual Music Festival 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Charities, Inc.. was held in the Munici- 
pal Stadium of the Quaker City on June 
10. with thousands in attendance. The 
rogram was crowded with top-notch 
tars of the musical and entertainment 
orld. This year’s Festival theme was 
“Music, U.S.A.,” and presented all 
hases of the American musical seene— 
pirituals, jazz, minstrelsy, 
ongs, barber-shop harmony, marches, 
allet and concert music, Included 
mong the stars were Martha Wright, 
ho sang the original lead in “Okla- 
oma”; Margaret Truman, mistress of 
eremony; Leontyne Price, soprano; 
rroll Garner, jazz pianist; Bambi Linn 
nd Rod Alexander, dance team; and 
harles Sanford, noted television con- 
ductor. Among the well-known organi- 
tions that appeared were the Goldman 
and, conducted by the veteran Edwin 
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Western’ 


Franko Goldman; the Eva Jessye Choir; 
the All-Philadelphia Senior High School 
Orchestra; the All-Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Senior High Chorus, Clyde Deng- 
ler, director; and others, 


Second Leader Albert Schoepper 
of the U.S, Marine Band was appointed 
leader with the rank of Captain on May 
1, to succeed Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam F. Santelmann, retired. Captain 
Schoepper first joined the Marine Band 


ARATE 


Captain Albert Schoepper 


in 1934 as violinist and saxophonist. He 
has appeared in many concerts as violin 
soloist and has conducted various small 
ensembles at state functions. He studied 
violin with Alfred Perrot and Gustav 
Tinlot at the Eastman School of Music. 
He also studied conducting with the late 
Andre Polah. Captain Schoepper’s ap- 
pointment as Leader of the Marine Band 
also confers upon him the additional 
Office of Supervisor, All Marine Corps 
Bands. Succeeding Captain Schoepper 
as Second Leader is Dale Harpham, who 
for 20 years has been trombone soloist, 
narrator of feature presentations and 
dance band conductor, 


The American National Theater 
and Academy is sponsoring a number 
of European and Far Eastern tours by 
United States musical organizations this 
summer in a frank bid to show the 
world that artistically America does not 
have to bow to any other country. In 
addition to the Philadelphia Orchestra 
which opened its tour on May 19 in 
Paris, the Symphony of the Air began 
a Far Eastern tour on May 3. Eleanor 
Steber is making a number of appear- 
ances in Yugoslavia under the auspices 
of ANTA, and in June an American 
Trio, consisting of Seymour Bernstein, 
pianist; Kenneth Gordon, violinist; and 
Richard Kay, cellist, opened a tour of 
125 engagements in Korea. The State 
Department provided air transportation 
to and from Korea for the three artists. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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@ New modest cost 


@ Two full 61 note manuals, 


25 pedals 


Self-contained amplification— 


completely portable 


@ Standard controls 


19 independent stops, four 
couplers, selective vibratos 


Traditional Baldwin 
tone quality 


MODEL 5 


ORGA-SONIC MODEL 40 


BALDWIN 


PIANO COMPANY 


Organ Division, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BUILDERS OF: 
BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
ACROSONIC SPINET AND 

CONSOLE PIANOS 
HAMILTON STUDIO PIANOS 
BALDWIN ELECTRONIC 


ORGANS 
ORGA-SONIC SPINET ORGANS 
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THE NEW BALDWIN 


Electronic Organ hy, Be 


MODEL45 | 


An innovation in organ building; 
almost unbelievable in versatility and 
scope of true organ tones, the new 
BALDWIN Model 45 commands an unusu- 
ally broad selection of stops in all four 
organ tone families—Diapason, Flute, 
String and Reed. Although self con- 
tained, requiring no special installation, 
the Model 45 is so designed that it can 
be used with Baldwin’s standard aux- 
iliary tone equipment where desirable. 
See this amazing instrument today! 


Is Financing a Problem? 
The Baldwin Piano Company will finance 
your purchase of any Baldwin-built 
piano or organ, 


Thousands of churches are now taking 
advantage of this unique manufacturer- 
customer linance Plan. 


For complete details ask your Baldwin 
dealer, or write us. 


NOW BALDWIN COVERS THE FIELD WITH 
FOUR SUPERB ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


... An Instrument for Every Purpose, 
Every Budget! 


| The Baldwin Piano Company 

! Organ Division, Department 1-75 

| Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

! Send us O Home 0 Tnstitutional information on: 
| O The new Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ. 
! & Other electronic organs built by Baldwin. 

| O Baldwin’s unique manufacturer-customer 
4 Finance Plan. 
| 

| 

| 

! 
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CITY. 


The De Luxe 
Sheraton 


Stunning New 
Spinet by 


Starck 


A Piano of Tasteful Elegance 
You and your family will cherish for years 


Lovely, yet simple, characterized by graceful proportions. These 
are the reasons why Sheraton is so popular with today’s home- 
makers. In this new Starck De Luxe you have Sheraton in its 


most liveable version .. . 


and a spinet of fine musical quality. 


There are many other Starck styles. See them at your dealer’s today. 


FREE—‘Music in Your Child’s Development’‘—a helpful booklet you'll want if 


there are children in your home. 


DB A. Starck Pianos Gv. 234 souTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


If it weren't for 
brand names 


You’d have to be 
an engineer to know 
which TV set to buy 


The most complicated piece of 
equipment in the American 
home is a television set. 

Yet you’re not afraid to go 
out and buy one without even 
“Jooking under the hood.” 

What makes you so sure of 
yourself? In fact—how can you 
buy so manythings you know so 
little about, without worrying? 

Isn’t it because you’ve 
learned the secret of safe and 
sound buying? 

A good brand 
is your best guarantee 
No matter what kind of a prod- 
uct you’re buying, you know 
you're right when you buy a 
good brand. You know the 
manufacturer will stand behind 


A GOOD BRAND 


it because his reputation is at 
stake. You can depend on a 
good brand. 

The more good brands you 
know, the fewer buying mis- 
takes you’ll make. Get ac- 
quainted with the good brands 
in these pages and get more 
value for your shopping money. 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 


A Non-Profit Educational Foundation 
37 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


1S YOUR BEST GUARANTEE 


By NICOLAS 


YWAos had three pet dogs: 
Robber, Peps and Fips. When 
an animal musical dictionary is 
compiled, these dogs ought to be 
given generous space; for in Wag- 
ner’s life, according to his own 
testimony, they played an impor- 
tant réle. 

Robber was a huge Newfound- 
land hound. He took a fancy to 
Wagner and his wife, Minna, in 
the summer of 1839 during their 


| stay in Riga. When the Wagners 


left Riga and went to Mitau, Rob- 
ber was disconsolate. He stood 
watch at their empty house, until 
the neighbors took pity on him 
and sent him by the next stage 
coach to Wagner in Mitau. “I 


greeted him with sincere delight _ 


and resolved that I would never 
abandon him,” Wagner records in 
his autobiography. But when the 
time came for the Wagners to leave 
the Baltic coast for Paris, Wagner 
found that the huge animal could 
hardly be accommodated in the 
carriage. Reluctantly he left Rob- 
ber behind. But the faithful dog 
followed the horse-driven coach, 
and raced beside it all day long in 
the hot sun of the Russian summer. 
Wagner could not bear the sight of 
the exhausted animal, and at the 
next stop he took him into the 
carriage. 


However, the worst was yet to 
come. Wagner and Minna were 
obliged to cross the Russian-Ger- 
man frontier illegally, for their pass- 
ports had been seized by Wagner’s 
Prussian creditors. The presence 
of the dog complicated this peril- 
ous crossing. But Robber behaved 
gloriously. As if sensing the dan- 
ger, he followed Wagner silently 
by his side, as his master and 
mistress crept through the ditch 
separating the two countries be- 
fore the Russian sentinels could 
see them. They reached Konigs- 
berg without incident, and Wag- 
ner decided to take a boat to Lon- 
don, sailing from a small German 
port. He persuaded the captain to 
take him and Minna without pass- 


SLONIMSKY 


ports, and they smuggled Robber 
aboard just before the sailing 
Once at sea, Robber began to causé 
trouble; he conceived a_ terrible 
dislike of one of the sailors and 
jumped on him so violently tha 
Wagner had to restrain the animal] 
by force. In addition to all these 
troubles, a storm developed and 
forced the captain to drop anchor 
in Norwegian waters before pro- 
ceeding any further. After a brief 
stay in Norway, the voyage was 
resumed despite continued bad 
weather. Finally, 


and Robber reached the coast off 
England. 


Towards the end of the summer’ 
of 1839, Wagner reached Paris, 
and Robber became a favorite of! 
Paris children. They would throw} 
toys and other objects into the’ 
Seine and Robber would jump into 
the water and retrieve them. Wag- 
ner, busy with his affairs, let Rob- 
ber entertain the children alone.| 
Then one day Robber never came. 
back. Wagner was distressed; he: 
was sure the beautiful dog had| 
been stolen. 

Some weeks later Wagner went 
out early in the morning to return) 
a metronome he had_ borrowed 
from a friend. The streets were} 
filled with mist; suddenly a huge 
dog appeared out of nowhere. It 
was Robber, or Robber’s ghost! 
But as Wagner ran towards the 
beloved animal, clutching the met- 
ronome in his hands, the dog fled. 
Wagner pursued the dog as long as | 
he could, but finally had to give up| 
the chase. He never saw Robber 
again. 

Wagner’s second dog was Peps. 
He was born in 1843, for, accord- 
ing to Wagner’s own account, Peps 
was in his thirteenth year during | 
Wagner’s stay at Lake Lucerne in | 
1855. Peps then began showing 
signs of senility; he was hardly 
able to negotiate the distance from 
Minna’s room where he slept in his 
basket to Wagner’s writing table. 
Wagner decided that the merciful 


q 


thing to do would be to free the 
animal from his misery. He there- 
fore purchased some prussic acid 
from an apothecary. But he never 
had to use the poison. One night 
Wagner was awakened by the dog’s 
eroan; then Peps fell backward 
and in a minute it was all over! 
Wagener looked at his watch: it 
was 1:10 A.M., on July 10, 1855. 
Waener’s landlady allowed him to 
bury Peps in the garden belonging 
to the house, and there Peps was 
tearfully interred by Wagner and 
Minna, together with his basket 
and cushions. When Wagner re- 
visited Lucerne some time later, 
he made a pilgrimage to the grave; 
but after a few more years, the 
little garden was completely rear- 
ranged and there was no longer 
any trace left of the dog’s final 
resting place. 

Waener’s third dog was named 
Fips. It turned out to be a fateful 
animal in his life for, indirectly, 
it was the cause of his final separa- 
tion from Minna. Fips was pre- 
sented to Minna in the spring of 
1856 by Wagner’s great and good 
friends the Wesendoncks. Minna 
named the new pet Fips as a sort 
of memorial variation of Peps. 
From the very first, Fips became 
the source of trouble. When Wag- 
ner took the animal with him on 
the train to a resort on Lake Ge- 
neva, the passengers objected so 
strenuously that Wagner nearly 
had to get off at the next station. 
On his return trip with Fips, he 
traveled by mail coach to avoid 
trouble. 

Fips was with Wagner in Paris 
during the trying year of 1861, 
when “Tannhauser” suffered a his- 
toric failure at the Opéra. As Wag- 
ner prepared to leave Paris, he 
wondered how Fips could be han- 
dled on the train. Then, on the 
22nd of June, 1861, Minna came 
back from a walk carrying Fips in 
her arms. The poor dog was dread- 
fully sick; apparently he had licked 
some poison spilled in the street. 
When Minna patted him, Fips sud- 
denly bit her on the mouth. Fear- 
ing infection, Wagner sent for a 
doctor, but was reassured that Fips 
was not rabid. At 11 o’clock that 
night Fips crawled, as usual, under 
Minna’s bed. But this was his last 
effort. When, in the morning, 
Wagner dragged him out, Fips 
was dead. “In our childless life,” 
writes Wagner, “the presence of 
domestic pets was very important. 
The sudden death of this lovable 
animal severed the last link in a 
union which had long become in- 
tolerable.” 


Before parting, Wagner and 
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Minna took steps to bury Fips. 
They persuaded the concierge of a 
house owned by a friend who was 
away from Paris to allow Fips to 
be buried among the bushes in the 
garden. Wagner himself dug a 
small but deep grave; he covered 
it carefully so as to make the spot 
inconspicuous and avoid giving 
offerfse to the owner. Shortly after- 
wards, Minna and Wagner left 
Paris; Wagner went to Weimar, 
and Minna to Dresden, where she 
agreed to remain indefinitely. 
Wagner’s love for dogs actually 
interfered with his progress in 
writing “Die Meistersinger.” Visit- 
ing a friend, he was appalled to 
find a bulldog named Leo chained 
to the wall, unwashed and uncared 
for. He called a servant and asked 
his help in ridding the animal of 
vermin. Wagner held Leo’s head, 
while the servant tried to wash the 
dog; suddenly Leo turned and bit 
Wagener on the thumb of his right 
hand. The wound was slight, but 
when Wagner began to write he 
suffered pain, and an infection set 
in. The doctor ordered him to stop 
all work until the infection passed, 
but unexpectedly the trouble lasted 
several weeks. Thus it was that the 
completion of the score of “Die 
Meistersinger” was delayed. 


SUSAN STRONG, the Brooklyn- 
born soprano, is the only prima 
donna who left the opera stage for 
the laundry trade. In 1910 she gave 
up singing and opened in Baker 
Street, London, a high class laun- 
dry advertised under the name 
“Nettoyage de linge de luxe.”’ She 
prospered; pictures of her putting 
final touches to the pleats of a 
blouse appeared in music maga- 
zines for a few years; then she 
vanished from sight. Such music 
dictionaries as still list her name. 
vouchsafe no information about 
her beyond the year 1915. 


Hans von Biilow bequeathed 
the manuscript of one of his works 
to a friend and noted in an accom- 
panying letter: “This score has not 
been torn up because it was never 
performed and so I never heard 
how badly it must sound.” 


Someone said: “Hope deferred, 
like a suspended seventh, maketh 
the soul sick.” But suspended and 
unresolved sevenths, ever since 
Debussy, are the stock in trade of 
modern music. As applied by jazz 
players, the suspended seventh 


‘maketh the soul not sick, but very, 


very gay. 
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the Beat 


NEW ADDED FEATURES! 
METRONOMA 


Electronic Tempo Indicator 
with the Flash Baton 


World’s most dependable time beat ...now 
with improved circuit for even greater ac- 
curacy! New, two-in-one dial selector and off- 
on switch. New, easier to read tempo mark- 
ings. New, improved flash baton for better 
visibility. 

Selmer Metronoma gives you correct tempos 
two ways... (1) a sound beat that can be set 
loud or soft, (2) a sight beat through a visible 
flashing light. Easily set to any tempo from 40 
to 208—Largo to Presto—with a twist of the 
dial! Get it now—Metronoma is your biggest 
tempo bargain! 


CAN'T WEAR OUT—can’t slow 
down. The beat is always steady, 
accurate at any tempo. 


NO MOVING PARTS—it uses the 
thyratron ‘heart beat”? tube de- 
veloped for radar. Exclusive de- 
sign (U. S. Patent No. 2,522,492). 


VOLUME CONTROL—make the 
beat loud or soft as you like, or 
vary from sharp to mellow. 


NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING—no set 
screws. Dial it like your radio to 
any tempo—40 to 208 beats per 
minute. 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 
For free illustrated folder, write 
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THREE SINGULAR PIECES, op. 44 


|. Burletta 2. Nocturne (Cats on the Roof) 


3. Perpetuum Mobile 


12 Short Studies for the advanced pianist 
Capriccio in fT minor, op. 29, No. 6 


Essential Finger Exercises 
CONCERT WALTZES: from ''Coppelia'’ by Delibes ... 
from "'Naila'’ by Delibes 
complete AMP piano catalogue available 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


publishers & importers of fine music 


One West 47th St., New York 36 — 1549 N. Vine, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


for the smart, music home. . . 


imitation wrought iren 
WALL SILHOUETTES 


How about a gay, music motif for your music or 
recreation room, library or modern living room? 
For styling, smartness and price you can’t beat 
these flexible black plastic wall decorations. 
Lend a smart—and modern—touch to your 
home or studio. 
Set includes: instrument (choose from 5) 18” x 
8”, rhythmic staff 16” x 8” and several notes 
4” long. 
Unconditional guarantee. Send $1.00 today, to: 
Dept. GP 
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STUDIO PIANO 
PERFECTION 


Wurlitzer Piano 
‘Model 2310 


Feature by feature—the perfection of 
Wurlitzer Studio Piano Model 2910 
reflects the experience and knowledge 
that could only be possessed by “the 
world’s largest builder of fine pianos 
under .one name”’—WURLITZER. 


& cos 


rack assures 
Me casters for easy moving. 


Louw m Braced legs & double wheel 
full tone distributio 9. 


ugged six-post back as: 


Ricner resonant tone due to R : as: 
sures aligned construction, 


Augmented Sound Board. 


Above you see just a few of the quali- 
ty features that make Wurlitzer Model 
2910 the perfect studio and home 
piano. See your Wurlitzer dealer or 
mail coupon for free literature and 
full details. 


More people buy Wurlitzer Pianos 
than those of any other name 


WUuRLIIZER 
PIANOS 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., DeKalb, IMlinois 


@cccoececesccusicasccceccccocescuccscescesccccecscns 
Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. T, DeKalb, Ill, 
Send Free Folder of Wurlitzer Studio Piano 
Model 2910. 
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BOOKSHELF 


By DALE ANDERSON 


Creative Rhythmic Movement For 
Children by Gladys Andrews 


Dr. Andrews, who teaches phys- 
ical education and recreation in 
the School of Education at New 
York University, has written a 
distinctly original and refreshing 
book which bursts with the de- 
lightful spirit of exuberance of 
normal children. Just to glance 
through the pages and see the ex- 
hilarating faces of the children 
makes one wish to be one of the 
party. 

Any one who has seen lambs 
frisking in a meadow, or kittens 
tumbling over each other on a 
lawn, knows that play is instince- 
tive with youth. Have you ever 
noted the instinctive rhythm with 
which these unrestrained little 
animals play? In the early grade 
schools of yesterday, rigidity was 
compulsory. “Sit up straight, 
shoulders back and keep your 
mouth shut!” Gradually rhythm 
and play have been developing in 
creative education. Friedrich Froe- 
bel (1782-1852), German-born 
educator, realized that play in early 
education could be a_ powerful 
lever in the creative development 
of the child. Froebel’s followers 
employed games, songs and dances 
in the classes of the little ones. 
Francois Delsarte (1811-1871), 
French tenor and professor of 
music who devised a system of 
rhythmic exercises co-ordinating 
singing, declamation, gymnastics 
and dancing, manifested through 
the value of rhythm in personal 
development. The next notable em- 
ployment of rhythm in education 
was made by Emile Jaques-Dal- 
croze (1865-?), a finely educated 
musician and composer, who de- 
veloped a system of “Gymnastique 
rhythmique” known as “Euryth- 
mics’ to establish “a current of 
communication” between the brain 
and the body. Eurythmics was re- 
ceived with the highest enthusiasm 
by noted educators and musicians. 
Its influence upon the ballet has 
been notable and many famous 
ballet dancers developed from the 
discipline of Eurthymics. 

Dr. Andrews’ new work is not 
designed for professional students 


but for those who have to do with 
training children and making a 
joy of it for the teacher and the 
pupils. 

The book is profusely illus- 
trated with half-tones of joyous, 
happy youngsters engaged in 
rhythmic play, all finely planned 
to develop their creative instincts. 
These are wonderful overtures to 
a finer mental and physical growth. 
Your reviewer can not imagine a 
more valuable prophylactic to pre- 
vent the dangers of this harum- 
scarum age born of murder movies 
on the screen or on the television, 
crime comic books, sensational 
magazines and newspapers, which 
are indisputably contributory to 
the staggering juvenile delin- 
quency of the present. 

There are some sixty-six piano 
compositions (all readily play- 
able) to accompany the songs and 
dances. The text and explanatory 
remarks are fascinating and in- 
spiring. All teachers in schools 
with pupils from six to sixteen 
will welcome this important work 
which employs rhythm to do much 
which was formerly done only by 
drudgery. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. $4.75 


Singer and Accompanist 
by Gerald Moore 


Mr. Gerald Moore, noted Eng- 
lish accompanist, has written a 
rare book about the accompanist’s 
art and his position in relation to 
one of the most important func- 
tions in the literature of music. 
The public is inclined to look upon 
an accompanist as one who sup- 
plies the background for the singer 
or the solo performer, a kind of 
subsidiary function. That is not 
the concept of the composer who 
looks upon his work as a single 
work of art in which the singer 
and the accompanist have equal 
participation. Moreover, the singer 
should co-operate with the accom- 
panist to achieve a single aim. 

Mr. Moore has selected fifty 
really great songs—from Beethov- 
en, Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms to Debussy, Fauré, de 
Falla, Ravel and Vaughan Wil- 


liams. He has then given a very 


understanding analysis of the som 
from the standpoint of pro 
interpretation which should — 
studied with equal enthusiasm 
the singer as well as the acco 
panist. 
Of course, the ideal perfor 
ance of an art was that given | 
the great George Henschel, w 
played his own accompanime 
when he sang. He once said | 
the writer, “If all singers cou 
play their own accompanimen 
they would have a higher conce 
of the art of the accompanist, an 
thereby become far more artis! 
singers.” ‘ 
Mr. Moore’s valuable boo 
should also be of great value 
teachers of singing, if only t 
acquaint them with import 
songs not already on their teach 
ing lists. 
The Macmillan Company $3.7. 


Music Under the Soviets 
by Andrey Olkhovsky 


This book published directly unde: 
a grant from the Research Fund o 
the U.S.S.R. is, according to th 
author, an attempt “to expose 
so far as possible, the true nature 0 
Soviet music.” He admits that, “I 
is a complex task, not only because 
of its novelty and many-sidedness, 
but also because of the complexity 
which Soviet music reveals in: its 
relation to Soviet life as a whole.” 
He quotes further in his introduc- 
tion from Igor Stravinsky, “I love 
music, therefore I create music,” con- 
cluding that “Stravinsky was right 
rather than the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, in its conviction that a truly 
Communist policy requires the Soviet 
composer to write music only for the 
purpose of helping to enslave the 
minds, the will and the feelings 
of peoples under its sway.” Your 
reviewer thought that a statement 
like this could make the author, if 
behind the Iron Curtain, eligible for 
a purge. However, if you want to 
know of musical conditions in the 
country behind the Iron or the 
Asbestos Curtain, there is probably 
no better work. The book is one of 
427 pages. As an indication of the 
vast research made by the author, 
the book has a bibliography of 84 
pages. Naturally, it is too detailed 
to be extensively considered in this 
short review. 
Frederick A. Praeger $6.00 


Festival 
by Lael Tucker 


Musical novels have a fascination 
for many musical readers. “Festival” 
was inspired by a Festival conducted 
at Prades by the great Spanish cel- 
list-conductor, Pablo Casals. 
Random House 


THE END 


$3.00 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Hunter College Opera Association 
in May presented an evening of three 
short operas consisting of Bohuslav 
Martinu’s “What Men Live By,” Jan 
Meyerowitz’ “Bad Boys in School,” and 
Alexander Tcherepnin’s “The Farmer 
and the Fay.” It was the first New York 
presentation for each of the works. 


Betty-Jean Hagen, Canadian violin- 
ist, and John Browning, American pian- 
ist, have been named as winners of the 
16th Annual Competition for the Award 
of the Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation. 
The young Canadian violinist, a native 
of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, is a 
graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music in Toronto, and studied also with 
Ivan Galamian in New York City. John 
Browning is a pupil of Rosina Lhevinne 
at the Juilliard School of Music. He 
first studied in Denver, his birthplace, 
with Johanna Harris and Dalies Frantz. 
The two young artists will appear as 
soloists with many of the major orches- 
tras, including the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra,»The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
others. 


The Columbia University Orches- 
tra, conducted by Howard Shanet, pre- 
sented in May the first New York 
performances of four different works. 
These included “Song of Anguish,” a 
Biblical cantata by Lukas Foss, in which 
Leon Lishner was the soloist; the sym- 
phony “Noches de los Tropicos” (“Night 
of the Tropics”) by Louis Gottschalk, 
in which the Columbia University Band 
assisted; a Double Concerto for harpsi- 
ehord and piano with orchestra, by 
C. P. E. Bach; and a concerto for violin 
with eight other solo instruments and 
string orchestra, by Vivaldi. 


Nicholas Douty, retired oratorio 
singer, composer and voice teacher, who 
had a record of 25 years as tenor soloist 
with the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bach Choir, 
died at Elkins Park, near Philadelphia, 
on May 10, at the age of 85. He was 
a composer of numerous songs and for- 
merly was editor of the Voice Depart- 
ment of ETUDE. He was former presi- 
dent of the Contemporary Music Society 
and head of the Manuscript Music So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. Dr. Douty was 
also for a number of years director of 
the vocal ensembles of the Matinee 
‘Musical Club of Philadelphia. He was 
‘known nationally for his song recitals 
and lecture recitals. 


The School of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will sponsor a Church 
Music Conference for choir directors, 
organists and vocalists July 24-29. The 
program will include lectures, panel 
discussions and concerts. Guest faculty 
members will include Dr. Roberta Bit- 
good, organist, from Riverside, Califor- 
nia; Alfred Greenfield, professor of 
music at New York University; and Dr. 
Charlotte Garden, organist and choir 
director from Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Topics for panel discussions include 
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church service planning, co-operation 
between pulpit and choir loft. the func- 
tion of music in worship, and planning 
the musical structure of the service. 


Samuel Antek, musical director of 
the New Jersey Symphony Orchestra, 
has been appointed by Eugene Ormandy 
to be conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s Children’s Concerts for the 
next season. For the past two seasons. 
Mr. Antek has been guest conductor for 
this series. 


Gustave L. Becker, veteran piano 
virtuoso, teacher and composer, cele- 
brated on May 22 his ninety-fourth 
birthday by playing a program of his 
own works in the Steinway Building, 
New York City. In his own words, 
“This is supposed to be my fourth fare- 
well recital.” Mr. Becker is one of the 
founders of The Bohemians, He was 
joined in some of his program numbers 
by several musician friends, including 
Alfred Troemel and Eric Wicks. violin- 
ists; Charles Pinto, violist: and Livvio 
Mannucci, cellist. Mr. Becker’s 
were sung by Leone Snyder, Patricia 
Wagner, Donato Bracco and Loys Price. 


songs 


Camilla Williams, recently engaged 
by the Vienna State Opera on a three- 
month contract. will sing the title réle 
in “The Saint of Bleeker Street.” when 
the Menotti opera is given its Viennese 
premiere by this company on Septem- 
ber 18. 


Ronald Lo Presti, of Williamstown. 
Massachusetts, was the winner of the 
first prize of $1500.00 in the Koussevit- 
sky Foundation composition competition. 
established in recognition of the 25th 
Annual Festival of American Music of 
the Eastman School of Music. The win- 
ning composition, “The Masks,” was 
played at a festival concert in May by 
the Eastman Rochester Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Howard Hanson. The 
presentation of the prize was made by 
Mme. Serge Koussevitsky, widow of the 
noted conductor. 


Georges Enesco, world famous Ru- 
manian composer, conductor and violin- 
ist, died in Paris on May 4, at the age 
of 73. He was a personal friend and 
teacher of Yehudi Menuhin for many 
years. His own training as a violinist 
began at the age of seven when he was 
enrolled at the Vienna Conservatory. At 
the age of 11 he won the first prizes for 
violin and harmony. Later he studied 
at the Paris Conservatory under Fauré 
and Massenet. His début in this country 
was made in New York in 1923 as guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. In 1948 he became a teacher at the 
Mannes College of Music in New York. 
He wrote much in various forms, the 
best known perhaps being his Rumanian 
Rhapsody, No. 1. 


Gian Carlo-Menotti is the winner 
(Continued on Page 59) 


The ‘‘Nocturne’’ 


No. 675 shown is 18th 
Century period style in 


Holds 1750 sheets of music 
or 2500 music book pages. 


Mahogany or Walnut. 


Guard it 
against 
straying 

away 


Protect it for 


a lifetime! 


NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed, 
mislaid or soiled sheet music. No 
more frantic search through mixed-up 
stacks of muddled music. 


Don’t pile it—FILE it, in the wonderful 
TONKabinet finger-tip trays that almost hand 
you the very music you want, in seconds. 
There’s nothing else so handy; no other 
filing method so easy. Many modern and 
period styles for studios, homes, schools, 
bands. Many sizes with capacities from 1175 
to 3000 sheets of music. 
choice of finishes. 


Richly made, 
Ask your dealer, or— 


WRITE FOR FREE DATA 


Get complete illustrated folder showing all 
styles, sizes and finishes available. 

Get nearest dealer’s name. 
1918 N. Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14. 


TONKabinets 


TONK MFG. CO., 


for sheet music a 


DR. STEVEN BARWICK 


Se Psexeisrcl. says: 


(Concert pianist; newly appointed to faculty of South- 


ern Illinois University, Carbondale, III.) 


"The Guild is doing a great work in 


developing nation-wide appreciation of 


good piano playing, and Dr. Allison de- 


serves unbounded credit for his organization.” 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., 


BOX 1113 


Mus. D., LL.D.) 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Specialized, well-rounded training 
prepares you for a ministry of music. 
For important spiritual emphasis, 
MBI’s Sacred Music course combines 
comprehensive Bible study with the 
intensive music training on conserva- 
tory level. 

General tuition at Moody is FREE. 
Fees for applied music are very rea- 
sonable. 


MOODY BIBLE 


820 NORTH LA SALLE STREET * 


Sacred Music course offers... 

majors in piano, organ, voice and 
composition. Also instruction in or- 
chestral instruments, music theory 
and literature — plus a number of un- 
usual church related subjects. Excel- 
lent, experienced faculty. 


New, four-story William Howard 
Doane Memorial music building pro- 
vides modern classrooms and 38 
sound-proof practice rooms. Practice 
facilities include 66 pianos, 3 pipe 
organs and 5 electric organs. 

Unlimited opportunities for prac- 
tical experience with the MBI musical 
groups, on our own radio station, 
WMBI, and in Chicago’s many 
churches. 

Write today for descriptive CATA- 
toc. Address Office of Admissions, 
Dept. ED323. 


Fall Registration, Sept. 6-12 
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Sight-Reading 

Sir: Some time ago I read in 
ETUDE a letter from one of your 
readers who has difficulty with sight- 
reading. Now that is a point which 
gave me so much to think about, that 
I believe my experiences could help. 
Asa small child, between the ages of 
five and eight, I was the pupil of my 
mother, who had had no systematic 
training herself, but had learned 
from teachers in Schleswig-Holstein, 
a school in France, and from two 
musicians in London, Emanuel Bach, 
a pupil of Liszt, and Agnes Zimmer- 
mann. 

Now Mother had never been told 
anything about sight-reading and 
when I picked up every little piece 
by Haydn, Handel, Mozart or Bach, 
which was practically my only fare, 
within a few minutes, she did not 
bother about it. When I was to play a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance four hands 
with my sister, I could only do it 
through my good ear. When I had 
about a year’s lessons in Paris where 
we were living, with a wonderful mu- 
sician, Francis Thomé, whose sweetly 
sentimental “Simple Aveu” is still 
played on popular radio programmes. 
he too did not bother about my read- 
ing. Later I came under the guidance 
of Maris Jaell, one of the most inter- 
esting personalities of my time, for 
she was, even before Matthay and 
Philipp, the great exponent of relax- 
ation and the modern physical ap- 
proach. No more mere finger work 
with a book under the arm, pennies 
on the hand to ensure complete quiet 
(however stiff!) hands. etc. Oh no, 
she was searching for what we later 
attained. But she did not worry 
about sight-reading. Her method was 
so searching and still uncertain that 
it worried both my mother and me. 
So Mother sought higher authority. 

She wrote to Paderewski who was 
the most triumphant musician in 
Paris at that time. She had no intro- 
duction yet he replied almost by next 
mail, “Bring me your child on such 
and such day, and I will see if I can 
help you.” After hearing me, and 
even kissing me on the forehead after 
I had played his Minuet, he told 
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Mother to take me to the Conserva- 
toire and study rationally. “But that 
is such commonplace study,” my 
mother retorted. “Young people 
need ordinary, solid food. If she is 
as gifted as you think she is, she will 
strike out on her own path when 
she has learned the fundamentals.” 
And so I was taken to Alphonse 
Duvernoy, one of the three teachers 
of the piano classes for girls. He put 
me into the hands of one of his pre- 
parators, Mlle. Galliet (later the 
mother of Monique de Ja Bruchol- 
lerie), who quickly discovered that I 
could not sight-read. But it was May. 
the admission exams were in Septem- 
ber after two months holidays, and 
she had only time to prepare me (ad- 
mirably) with the second Scherzo by 
Chopin, my chosen test piece. She re- 
minded me to sight-read, but I didn’t 
bother much about that, thinking that 
with a little luck I would get through. 
But when the manuscript piece was 
put before me, the composer being 
one of the seven adjudicators, I stared 
at it in vain. Impossible to read a bar. 
So I got up, very confused, muttering 
“je regrette,” and when the seven or 
eight chosen new pupils were an- 
nounced I was not among them. So 
now we got energetic, I took a sub- 
scription at Durands, the great music 
publisher and dealer on the Place de 
la Madeleine, still there in exactly 
the same place today, and got six 
pieces a day, or four and a score, and 
literally swallowed music. It took me 
several years to become really fluent, 
and several more years to become the 
quick and clever sight reader which 
those students were who had gone 
through the solfege classes as chil- 
dren. Why compulsory solfege is not 
introduced in all conservatories and 
music schools outside of France, I 
cannot understand. My amateur mu- 
sical friends in France read _ better 
and are, therefore, more dependable 
accompanists usually than in any 
other country. Small children in 
France learn to read and sing music 
long before they are given an in- 
strument to play. 
Norah Drewett de Kresz 
Toronto, Canada 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH 


For the past month the Philadelphia Orchestra has been making one 
triumphant appearance after another in its tour of Europe (see article 
“Musical Ambassadors at Large” on Page 47 of this issue). Through 


the courteous co-operation of the public relations office of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, ETUDE is privileged to show on its cover this month 
a picture of some of the players boarding one of the planes prepara- 
tory for the take-off on May 15 from International Airport, Philadelphia. 


An Important Announcement 


»ETUDE is undergoing a general modernization program. Beginning 
with your September issue you will find new departments on accordion 
and on radio-television music, plus special new features written with a 
flair by the top people in their fields on topics that are alive with 
interest. 

But the most prominent change you will note will be the new size of 
ETUDE. September’s ETUDE will be 814”x1114” rather than the 
current 914”x12”. This will make your magazine easier to read, to 
handle and to store, as well as help it pass through the mail in better 
condition. Much more color will be used in the future, too. 

In 1956 ETUDE will be published ten times per year. The May and 
June issues will be combined into one, as will the July and August 
issues. The subscription price will be $3.50 for ten issues and 40¢ for 
single copies. All subscriptions at the old price of $4.00 for twelve 
issues will be extended so that each subscriber will receive the exact 
number of issues originally ordered. 

Without destroying ETUDE’s present personality, the Editor and 
his staff will do some face lifting and soul stirring and will provide you 
with a topnotch serious music magazine. 


Watch for your new ETUDE in September! 


In ETUDE for August 


Some of the fine articles 
coming in the Next Issue. 


Playing Piano Duets Can Be Fascinating 
by Doron K. Antrim 


Teachers realize the many benefits of having their pupils make music 


together at the piano. Read what Doron K. Antrim has to say about this. 


Golden Age Grandee 
by Howard M. Rhines 

Andres de Segurola recalls past thrills of the operatic stage. Mr. Segurola, 
in this interview secured several years before the great tenor’s passing, 
recalls a number of precious moments of his long career. 


Music, the Common Language Among Nations 
by LeRoy V. Brant 

Mr. Brant presents the results of an interview with Maestro Martti 
Turunen, conductor of the Helsinki (Finland) University Male Chorus, 
recently on a goodwill tour of the United States and Canada. Maestro 
Turunen places much value on the good that can result from such musical 
tours. 


Tone Coloring in Singing 
by Edith Bideau Normelli 

The author of this article, a successful voice teacher of the Middle West 
is well qualified to discuss the all-important subject of tone coloring. 


The California Women’s Symphony Orchestra 


by Helen Johnson 
Highly interesting facts in the story of this 61-year-old organization are 
related by Helen Johnson. 


The World’s Largest Piano Class 


by Esther Rennick 
Miss Rennick tells many interesting details of the way in which piano 
classes are conducted on television at the University of Houston, Texas. 


Values in Ballet Study 


An interview with Mia Slavenska 
As told to Rose Heylbut 

Mia Slavenska, prima ballerina of the Metropolitan Opera, calls attention 
to a number of important facts connected with the ballet. 


The “New Look” for the Marching Band 


by George Cavender, assistant conductor, University of Michigan Bands 


Mr. Cavender tells of the latest development in this matter of band for- 


mations—the incorporation of actual dance steps—the “new look” for 


marching bands. 
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Alec Templeton—A moment of relaxation 


From an Interview with Alec Templeton 


Secured for ETUDE by Gunnar Asklund 


Toward Greater Piano Pleasures 


N MY TOURS across the country, [ have 

the frequent experience of being asked 
how piano study can be made more inter- 
esting. Teachers come backstage with a 
dozen of their pupils who need a bit of 
stimulating in the matter of practice. Par- 
ents consult me about their children who 
start taking piano lessons, and then pres- 
ently beg off in favor of, let’s say, the drum, 
the accordion, the horn. 

Now, I don’t enjoy hearing that the 
piano is regarded as anything less than 
the most delightful instrument in the world; 
still, the problem interests me. First of all, 
it isn’t a new problem. In the old days, 
piano practice was meted out as a kind 
of punishment. If little Johnny had been 
guilty of ungentlemanly conduct, he was 
set to practicing Bach—and, I may add, 
that’s exactly how Bach was made to sound. 
I am perfectly sure that gay, wise, merry 
old Johann Sebastian would turn in his 
grave to learn that he was made a synonym 
for hard labor! Today one hears less about 
punishments, but the core of the problem 
is still intact—how does one make the 
piano interesting? How does one create 
an’ atmosphere which not only exposes 
children to lessons, but makes the lessons 
take? 

To my mind, the first step is to make 
music and playing a member of the family, 
an early and natural part of warm home 
living. This means that mother and father 

must involve themselves in it, making 


themselves aware of what the child learns, 
how he advances, what he plays; listening, 
encouraging, being on hand at practice 
time to advise and applaud. When parents 
tell me their child isn’t “interested” in his 
playing, I ask what piece he is currently 
learning, and all too often I am told that 
he’s working on “a little piece” or “a book 
with a red cover.” Then I know that the 
child and his music are set apart from the 
normal flow of home activities, that prac- 
ticing is something outside family interests, 
and I’m not in the least surprised that the 
child’s interest is dull. It isn’t the music 
that’s at fault! 

The first means of making piano study 
interesting is, simply, to infuse family in- 
terest into it. In my own series of beginners’ 
studies*, I call the first tiny piece A Song 
for Mommie, and the second, A Tune for 
Daddy, the purpose being not to devise a 
title, but to build a lever into parental in- 
terest and encouragement. The parents who 
know what’s going on at practice time, 
who listen, and ask questions, and encour- 
age, take the curse out of elementary piano 
study, and do as much as the best teacher 
can do towards fostering interest. And be- 
sides simply listening and encouraging, 
parents can tell little stories about the place 
music occupied in long-ago homes—in the 
home of the Bach family, for instance, 
where generation after generation sat down 


* The Alec Templeton Piano Course; Edited by 
Bernard Whitefield; Sam Fox, New York. 


together to make and live music—in the 
home of the Mendelssohns or the Mozarts, 
where one especially gifted son wasn’t 
regarded as a freakish oddity, but as a 
specially privileged agent in continuing 
family tradition. 

But while family encouragement is im- 
portant, it isn’t the whole story. Music 
must be learned, and some of the early 
stages can present difficulties. So the next 
step is to level off as many as possible of 
these difficulties, To my mind, a good be- 
ginning is a vigorous instilling of a feeling 
for rhythm. 

To some, rhythm seems to offer prob- 
lems all its own. Pitch can be mastered, 
notes learned, tunes followed—but how, 
they ask, do you get rhythm? My answer 
is, that in the beginning there was rhythm. 
It is the basis of all music, and all music 
has it—indeed, all of life has rhythm. Thus, 
the most helpful way to begin rhythm 
study is by calling attention to it in its 
own right, regardless of piano work. 

People talk in rhythm. There is the 
regular inhale-exhale rhythm of breathing. 
Words have their own rhythms, Your tele- 
phone bell rings in a set rhythm. Make the 
pupil aware of these various non-musical 
rhythms, and of their’ importance in daily 
living. Then, in second place, take rhythmic 
values over into music. Here I suggest 
the tried and helpful method of marking 
time. No matter how simple the piece 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Appreciation 


Through 


by RUTH CHENEY GREEN 


Participation 


*‘It is a thing impossible, or at least extremely difficult, 


to become a good judge of music without taking actual 


part in playing it.”’ 


ee music appreciation is much 
different from using music as a means 
of obtaining genuine pleasure. Real enjoy- 
ment of music comes from the ability to 
sense personality and mood. It is found in 
an individual awareness of melodic and 
harmonic patterns, of rhythm, and most 
important, a feeling for the emotion ex- 
pressed through music. True appreciation 
of anything beautiful is present when there 
is deep love and understanding. 

We need not be as much concerned with 
mere facts about music as experience in 
music, But it is true that a better under- 
standing follows increased knowledge con- 
cerning music and musicians. However, it 
is necessary to begin with the fundamentals 
rather than a detailed, technical study of 
music. The ability to recognize rhythm, 
one of the basic elements; to sense the 
appeal of different melodies, the tone color 
and support of harmonic chords; these 
form our chief needs in appréciating music 
that is worthy of study. But of all these 
elements, tone is the one exclusive and 
distinguishing characteristic of music and 
as such assumes great importance. Music, 
like the other arts, has form, expression and 
rhythm. In addition to these characteristics, 
music has tone and has been called the 
tonal art of expression. Therefore, children 
must be guided in developing an intelligent 
concept of tone which is basic in the enjoy- 
ment of music. 

Appreciation implies discrimination for 
music which has intrinsic emotional value 
to the listener or performer. It is tolerant 
of all kinds of music, from ancient religious 
music with its power of spiritual uplift 

(Ruth Cheney Green is vocal music super- 


visor of the Albany, Oregon, Elementary 
Schools.—Ed. Note) 


directly to extreme modern music with its 
wild discordant strains reflecting our rest- 
less civilization and fast tempo of living. 

Music appreciation is developed through 
every phase of the elementary music pro- 
gram. Children meet music first in their 
school songs and through their rhythmic 
play. 

By singing many songs boys and girls 
gradually become aware of various melodic 
and tonal patterns. As the child sings, he 
is able to feel within himself what the 
composer wrote. If he or the group sing 
to an audience, the people who hear the 
interpretation of the song are gaining an 
experience through listening. It is the same 
with playing a musical instrument, because 
a deeper concept of tonal patterns, rhythm, 
harmony and musical mood and expression 
can be learned through singing or playing. 
It is the only solid foundation for a really 
full, deep appreciation of music. 

A single instrument, such as a drum or 
tom-tom for accompanying an Indian 
chant, gives a more realistic meaning to 
the music of the American Indian, The 
rhythm or toy orchestra, regular school 
orchestra and band all provide vital sources 
of appreciational experiences for children. 

When related music is used in special 
units of work, it is possible to widen the 
span of knowledge concerning the partic- 
ular area. As children study the peoples 
of the earth, their environment, their 
religious customs, their art and cultural 
interest, music can be used to clarify and 
make real the people of other nationalities. 
The folk music of a people reflects the 
thoughts, ideals and spiritual concepts of 
the group. 

The creative phase of music has the 
power to deepen the appreciational learn- 


—Aristotle 


ing. Whether player, singer or listener, 
there is a sharing with the composer in 
genuine creation. Through personal expres- 
sion of feeling the beauty and spirit of the 
music are released. And as for actually 
composing a melody, an individual student 
or a whole class can gain immeasurable 
musical experience and appreciation from 
such experience. 

The desire to write a tune leads to the 
study of musical structure and theory 
which, of course, could not be successfully 
taught without desire and need on the part 
of the pupils. The children will gain a 
small, yet vital conception of the art of 
composition as they must use their powers 
of discrimination in order to find a suitable 
melody for a poem, or to express some 
musical idea. It is a link between poetry 
and music and enlivens both for the child. 
And as they must know how to write 
musical symbols so they can put their 
melodies on paper, it becames a powerful 
motivating force for learning the structure 
of music, and can be used by the teacher 
to extend their knowledge of the musical 
score, 

Actual listening to music, of course, 
plays a vital part in appreciation. By start- 
ing the listening program on a level of 
understanding suitable to the child’s back- 
ground, it is possible to develop apprecia- 
tion even in the very young child. It is 
necessary for him to listen to many beauti- 
ful compositions which are beyond his 
ability to sing or play himself. But by 
having taken part in singing groups and 
rhythm bands, the child will have a keener 
perception of what he hears. 

The careful selection of the composi- 
tions to be presented is of primary impor- 
tance to promote (Continued on Page 62) 
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England’s most distinguished Composer— 


Conductor—Lecturer discourses on 


The Making of Music 


HY DO we make music? There can be 

no doubt that at certain emotional 
moments most people want to make par- 
ticular kinds of noises. Indeed, we may say 
with Carlyle that if we search deep enough 
there is music everywhere. But why? 
Neither I, nor anyone else, has been able to 
solve that problem. But one thing we can 
be certain of: we do not ordinarily com- 
pose, sing, or play music for any useful 
purpose. It is not so with the other arts: 
Milton had to use the medium of words 
whether he was writing Paradise Lost or 
making out his laundry list; Velasquez had 
to use paint both for his Venus and to cover 
up the dirty marks on his front door. But 
music is just music, and that is, to my 
mind, its great glory. How then do I justify 
music? There is no need to justify it, it is 
its own justification; that is all I know and 
all I need to know. 


What is Music? 


Before we go further we had better have 
a definition of what we mean by music, and 
I would define it thus: music is a reaching 
out to the ultimate realities by means of 
ordered sound. By “ordered sound” I mean 
sounds of a definite pitch in a definite 
rhythm and, perhaps we should add, with a 
definite harmony. But it may be asked what 
does music mean? A lot of nonsense is 
talked nowadays about the “meaning” of 
music. Music indeed has a meaning, though 
it is not one that can be expressed in words. 
Mendelssohn used to say that the meaning 
of music was too precise for words. The 
hearer may, of course, if he chooses, nar- 
row the meaning of music to fit words or 
visual impressions, as for example in opera. 
But this particularisation limits the scope 
of music. The fire on Briinnehilde’s rock 
may have suggested Wagner’s music to 
him; but the music goes further and trans- 
ports us from the particular to the uni- 
versal. Liszt used to talk rather foolishly 
about it being nobler for a piece of music 
to be about Orpheus than to be a mere pat- 


by RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


tern in sound, not realizing that it is these 
great patterns in sound, designed by Beet- 
hoven or Bach, which open the magic case- 
ments and enable us to understand what is 
beyond the appearances of life. 

There are two theories of how these 
ordered sounds arose. Some people think 
that they grew out of excited speech, some 
that they developed from blowing through 
a pipe pierced at definite intervals with 
holes. 

I do not want to set up my opinion 
against that of those learned musicologists 
who hold the pipe theory. But an ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of speculation, 
and I want to describe a personal experi- 
ence, when [ actually heard excited speech 
grow into melody. I once heard a sermon 
at an open-air service in the Isle of Skye. 
As the preacher spoke in Gaelic, which J 
do not understand, J was able to devote my 
attention to the actual tones of his voice. 
The fact that he was out of doors forced him 
to speak loud, and that, coupled with the 
emotional excitement which inspired his 
words, caused him gradually to leave off 
speaking and actually, unconsciously of 
course, to sing. At first he was content with 
a monotone, but as his excitement grew, he 
vradually evolved the following melodic 
formulae: 

Ex.4 

Gee eter tes terse 

© 
'From English Folk Songs, collected and 
arranged by Cecil J. Sharp, selected ed. 
(London: Novello and Co., n.d.), 1, 74. 
By permission. 


(In the autumn of 1954 Dr. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams gave a series of lectures at Cor- 
nell University. These lectures have now 
been published in book form by Cornell 


University Press, whose courtesy in grant- 
ing permission to ETUDE to reprint in 
the July and August issues the opening 
chapters of the book is hereby gratefully 
acknowledged.—¥d. Note) 


Now these melodic formulae are common 
to the opening of many Scottish and British 
folk songs; here are two examples: ! 


Jee aq Bushes and Briare” __ 

ty eoea lca oer erie trite] 
poorest ieee 
ico acer eee 


é “Searching for Lambs” 


shine temlans-elrct Pelee ly 
Oper telartee loosed |e 


This experience has convinced me that 
these melodic formulae come spontaneously 
to the minds of primitive singers. We can 
hardly believe that our preacher obtained 
his notes by blowing through a mathe- 
matically measured pipe. I have lately read 
a book by the Reverend George Chambers 
in which he describes how in primitive 
religious services the logical meaning of the 
words spoken proved inadequate and was 
supplemented by song, including cantilenas 
on pure vowel sounds, which were called 
“‘ubilations’; these evidently had a mys- 
tical meaning to their singers that words 
could not give them. Indeed, as I have 
already said, the meaning of music is be- 
yond words, 

We now come to the question of rhythm. 
What is rhythm? J have tried various 
sources for a satisfactory definition and 
have, so far, failed. Frank Howes. the 
musical critic of the London Times, calls 
it “an innate faculty for the apprehension 
of time.” Here is Professor Carl Seashore’s 
definition: “An instinctive disposition to 
group recurrent sense impressions vividly 
and with precision, mainly by time or in- 
tensity, or both, in such a way as to derive 
pleasure and efficieney through the group- 
ing.” J cannot see that either of these is 
very helpful. Other writers talk magnilo- 
quently about the importance of rhythm, 
not only in art, but in life, without troubling 
to explain what they mean when they talk 

(Continued on Page 64) 


by Ruth Bampton 


What do you want 


from Piano Lessons? 


A frank discussion of this question with 


suggestions for making the pupil more 


interested in his lessons. 


M*®: JONES had wanted Mary to have 
piano lessons because she in her 
youth had had so little opportunity for 
music. Mary was eager to start piano for 
most of her school friends were having 
lessons. Miss Brown was selected as the 
ideal teacher as she gave many recitals and 
recently had had a pupil win a state con- 
test. Mrs. Jones felt that Mary must be tal- 
ented as her grandfather had been a well 
known musician. After Mary had studied 
for a few months, Miss Brown told Mrs. 
Jones that she thought Mary showed signs 
of real promise. Then one day, a few weeks 
before the final recital for the season, Mary 
came home and announced that she wasn’t 
going to take lessons anymore. 

How many teachers and parents have 
witnessed similar experiences? Why is 
there such a mortality among pupils dur- 
ing the first few years of music study? 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the parent, 


(Ruth Bampton, composer, pianist, organ- 
ist, teacher, is active in the Music Teachers 
Association of California. Formerly associate 
professor of music at Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town; since 1943 Director of Music, Poly- 
technic Elementary and Jr. High School, 
Pasadena, California—Ep Nove) 
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teacher and pupil to have a conference and 
discuss frankly what they really expect 
from piano lessons? What else may we do 
to help overcome this distressing situation? 
The author is convinced that we should 
follow more faithfully the methods and 
principles used by school teachers in guid- 
ing their pupils in language reading. Let’s 
examine these steps. 

(1) In learning to read the language 
one must be able to interpret the symbol in 
order to get recognition and meaning from 
it as a whole. For example, the word ELE- 
PHANT is seen as a word and not as a 
series of eight letters to be sounded individ- 
ually. 

(2) When ELEPHANT appears in a 
sentence the child has the problem of read- 
ing the various parts of the sentence and 
relating it to the whole with sense and ac- 
curacy. 

(3) Reading consists of bringing mean- 
ing to the printed page as well as obtaining 
meaning from the printed page, and this is 
a truth which applies to music as well as 
language. 

What are we going to do with pupils who 
have difficulty with these steps and proce- 
dures? Teachers of music as well as the 


teacher of reading share in the problem o 
the “non reader.”” Many schools are mak 
ing a scientific approach to this matter bj 
using the tachistoscope (pronounced tal 
kis-to-scope). This instrument flashes o; 
to the screen in a fraction of a second 
words or symbols for the viewer to recog 
nize as wholes. The author is indebted ty 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Connett, reading 
specialists at Polytechnic School, Pasadena 
California, for explaining to her the use 
and value of the tachistoscope. The ques) 
tion now comes to mind why can’t the mu| 
sic teacher borrow this helpful technique 
in teaching children to read music? In th 
past, some music teachers have used flashi 
cards showing individual notes to increase} 
facility in note reading, but how much 
more effective it would be to use the tachis- 
toscope for chords and other structures, 
However, if this machine were not avail- 
able, one could use flash cards by hand! 
showing the following: 

(1) Basic chords such as the chord of} 
C major, the V7, the IV, etc.; (2) arpeggi-) 
os in different forms; (3) typical figura- 
tions based upon fundamental harmonies. 

Many times music teachers, and I have 
been one, have said: “Yes, I believe in! 
sight reading and I shall devote ten min- 
utes out of each lesson to its improvement.” 
But this is not enough time; we should 
build the entire lesson period around the 
objective of improving the pupil’s reading 
ability. For example, if we could include 
the following phases it would help im- 
measurably. 

(1) Besides the basic book (beginning 
or otherwise) try using a supplementary 
book of a similar nature. The pupil will 
then have the joy and satisfaction of read- 
ing NEW material without reading NEW 
notes, 

(2) Jf a duct book is always included 
as part of the lesson plan, the pupil will 
have a practical application of the impor- 
tance of rhythm and how counting and 
singing the beats pays off. 

(3) Fortunately there are now special 
sight reading books that are intended to 
supply the pupil with just the right kind 
of material at any given grade. By using 
this special material the pupil is usually 
able to look ahead and to read phrase wise, 
thereby developing “eye span.” He will not 
be so liable to stumble or to go back to cor- 
rect a wrong note. Slight rhythmic difficul- 
lies may be surveyed before playing, just as 
an aviator surveys the land before flying 
above it. In this way difficulties will be re- 
duced to a minimum, 

(4) Everyone likes to play chords and 
there is no reason why the pupil can’t have 
fun with these from the start. If his hand 
is too small to play a three note chord, a 
chord of two notes may be used. There are 
many songs which may be harmonized with 
one chord (Continued on Page 46) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Richard Crooks in the 


The Rewards of a 


Successful Musical Career 


garden of their Southern California home 


From-an Interview with the distinguished American tenor, 


Richard Crooks secured by Verna Arvey 


HEN most people aspire to a concert 
career, their dreams stop at the cli- 
mactic moment of public performance. To 
them, it is the most glamorous and exciting 
time of all. But there is one man, Richard 
Crooks, who has experienced that thrill 
many times over and who now, after his re- 
tirement, considers this the most rewarding 
period of his entire life. Comfortably set- 
tled in a charming California home, he 
and his wife are devoting their knowledge 
and their experience to enriching the life 
of the community. 
“We all owe much to the fact that I was 
permitted to sing for so long,” declares 


(Richard Crooks, born in Trenton, N. J., is 
one of America’s most distinguished singers. 
His long and successful career has embraced 
concert, oratorio, operatic and radio singing 
(many years on the Firestone Hour ). He made 
his début in opera in Hamburg, Germany, in 
1927; and his American début at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1933. He concertized 
all over the world, leaving the musical field 
briefly to serve his country during the World 
War as a cadet flying officer, U.S. Army Air 
Service. Now retired, he holds honorary 
doctor’s degrees from Temple University in 
Philadelphia and Lafayette Collegé in Easton, 
Pa.—Eb. Note) 
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Mr. Crooks. “We’ve been anxious to do 
something for other people in return, and 
we're grateful for the opportunity to do 
it. This is the beginning of a new chapter 
in our lives. one in which we have no need 
nor any desire to accept money for our 
services. We have enough. Now we can 
serve others and we are happy. In fact, 
now we go to hed at night with a feeling 
of accomplishment. We feel good!” 
Unlike many other retired artists, Rich- 
ard Crooks does not want to teach. He 
prefers to leave that to those who have 
adopted that profession for a livelihood. 
Nonetheless, he is glad to advise sincere 
young singers on their careers, thus sup- 
plementing what their teachers have al- 
ready told them. For instance, during 
his career, he found it advantageous to 
hum while practicing on the day of a per- 
formance, not to sing full voice. In this 
way, he saved his voice for the concert. 
So this is one of the suggestions he is 
able to pass on to young singers. There 
were many other things he learned while 
concertizing—all of them of value to 
newcomers. As Mr. Crooks sees a need. he 
is generous enough to try to fill that need. 
In addition, his generosity has extended 
itself to the almost unheard of action 


in seeing that certain talented youngsters 
(who had asked for auditions) have been 
placed in the right hands in New York just 
by being able to say they have been sent 
by him. 

Because he is courageous enough to tell 
each young artist the truth about himself 
and his capabilities, and to speak of the 
great sacrifices one has to make in order 
to be successful, Richard Crooks is doing 
an important job, morally, to correct some 
of the current unhealthy thinking about 
music. 

“There is a great wave of discourage- 
ment among serious musicians today,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Crooks, “because it seems 
that the end of the road for everyone is a 
nightclub or a gambling house. This idea 
is false, and needs to be corrected. I tell stu- 
dents that if they have a talent, they can be 
either a medium through which beauty is 
brought to others on earth, or they can 
make their talent serve their own selfish 
ends. If it is the former, they will emerge 
richer in soul than ever before. If the latter, 
their decision will eventually turn back on 
them and leave them the poorer for having 
made it. After all, all of us found a lot 
waiting for us when we came into this 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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The Story of the 
National Ballet of Canada 


Another significant facet of the 
musical development of our 


neighbors to the north. 


by MAY WEEKS JOHNSTONE 


Three members of the National Ballet of Canada. 


(Above) The National Ballet of Canada in “Giselle” 


(Below) An interesting moment in the company’s 


performance of the “Coppelia’”’ Ballet. 


N FEBRUARY, 1954, audiences at De- 
troit’s Cass Theatre were surprised and 

delighted by the dancing of a troupe of 
newcomers to the world of the classic 
dance, the National Ballet of Canada from 
Toronto, Canada. Patrons of ballet in the 
Motor City are accustomed to the bril- 
liance of the Sadlers Wells and Ballet The- 
atre which appear annually, so that it was 
gratifying to Canadians present to hear the 
warm and spontaneous applause, and to 
realize that our young Canadian company 
was appreciated. 

As fine a group of dancers as we have 
seen, the lack of orchestral accompaniment 
(they were supported by a two-piano team) 
was noticeable only at first. As each num- 
ber progressed, the audience became en- 
grossed by the beauty of the dancing, and 
the music was secondary. 

Classics such as “Giselle,” “Coppelia,” 
“Nutcracker,” and “Les Sylphides” were 
given fine interpretations; “Lilac Garden” 
and “Gala Performance,” both by the 
world-famous choreographer, Antony Tu- 
dor, were presented. But perhaps the most 
outstanding and certainly the most sensa- 
tional number was “Dark of the Moon,” a 
dance-drama inspired by Richardson and 
Berney’s play. The choreography for this 
was by a young Canadian from London, 
Ontario, Joey Harris, himself a capable 
dancer. The musical score was by Louis 
Applebaum, a distinguished young Ottawa 
composer who did such fine musical work 
last year at the Stratford Shakespearean 
festival. 

The most memorable scene from this 
work is the camp meeting, where villagers 
are incited to frenzy by the exhortations of 
a leering rustic preacher. The weird and 
macabre details unfold in an atmosphere of 
witchcraft and proceed to a frightening 
climax. David Adams as witchboy gave a 
fine performance, Jury Gotshalks as dancer 
and actor was’ perfect as the slimy clergy- 


man, and Celia Franca gave an inspiring 
performance as the doomed village girl. 

‘Backstage after a satisfying evening, 
which had included Act 2 of “Swan Lake” 
and ended with an exciting rendition of the 
“Polovetsian Dances” from Prince Igor—I 
met Richard Butterfield, the youthful man- 
ager, Joey Harris and the glamorous Celia 
Franca, artistic director. 

Miss Franca had had an exhausting eve- 
ning. She had danced leading réles in two 
numbers, besides filling in for one of the 
girls in the lineup of “Swan Lake.” She 
gave no sign of weariness, however, and 
talked with animation and enthusiasm as 
she removed the makeup from her face. 

She was thoroughly enjoying the tour, 
their second major coast-to-coast venture. 
From Detroit they were going to Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, and thence to the west 
coast. After visiting Vancouver they would 
make several other stops in Canada on the 
way back to Toronto. 

Richard Butterfield told of the problems 
and woes (chiefly financial) of a young 
ballet company in the first few years of its 
existence. 

“We suffer,” sighed Mr. Butterfield, 
“from a permanent malnutrition of the 
pocketbook.” 

There was no sign of frugality, however, 
in the production. The really stunning cos- 
tumes and decor are the department of Kay 
Ambrose, the company’s artistic adviser. 
Author of several books on the ballet, Miss 
Ambrose has been associated with Celia 
Franca for years. She is an artist of note 
and a lecturer as well. Several of her bal- 
lets are included in the repertoire, and she 
designed sets and costumes for most of the 
numbers presented on this tour. 

When the National Ballet Guild of Can- 
ada was formed, they sought a highly qual- 
ified person for artistic director. Dame 
Ninette de Valois, founder-director of the 
famed Sadlers (Continued on Page 56) 
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Scheduling Orchestra in 


Secondary School 


Part Two 


HE is a suggested instrumental music 
program for a Two Teacher School 
(enrollment up to 1,000) for a Junior High 
sie and for a Senior High School. 


by RALPH E. RUSH 


in scheduling is presented in finding the 
solution of how to assign the best wood- 
wind and brass players to both the ad- 
vanced orchestra and band. Without these 


Orchestra Department 


the. 


as 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ralph E. Rush 


Period; | Monday Tuesday ; Wednesday Thursday | Friday 
1 | Orchestra |! String Sec. Orchestra Wind Section . Orchestra 
ae MEANT aye eae ig teeieriea ys oye ho re 7a ae Sees aR 7 ae ae ea hor IIE the most talented and gifted students are 
suk Beginning |, Beginning | Beginning | Beginning | Beginning vag ok bai co pence net te sy Mts 
| String Class ; High Strings | String Class | Low Strings String Class eves Feet eee en ee 
ume eee ee | ee ee ee ee ee ee » Rory § e a , se 
3 Intermediate : High Strings | Intermediate Low Strings | Intermediate students, then this problem must be met 
cag Orchestra_ Space _Only [fa Orchestra. ag Only J Orchestra me squarely by school planners and not shifted 
f I | Intermediate ! i Litera Bateen to the student and his parents. a should 
I | Band Band ek be oF to ne ae to decide ever 
aan ia [Oar ret Ra oer ay [eee eet ne ee ria oat Piel (cael wale aan aa Spee ak ee re oe ap or, but rather the school program shoul 
Seal Rese | eee 7 ee I palpate . All on be so planned that these superior students 
+) EG A A ees RA -|-----— e =e oe ek re SAAD Se can make their finest contributions to the 
6 Bane Wood-wind | Ped i Brass | ee school in both organizations and thus gain 
2 Section | ; Section I a fuller musical experience for themselves. 
ESE SNE YRS SSS! Se RSE ES, PE See UR SE RS ic OE EA In the six period day this has become most 
After School—Extra rehearsals, Music Recitals. difficult with the curriculum so crowded 
with required subjects. It is this writer’s 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL belief that the real answer to this problem 
is more periods per day. Having taught 
i . . . 
Period | Monday , Tuesday i Wednesday Thursday ! Friday for nearly eighteen years in two school 
| lo\iuedanindnl | Beaw systems where both the Junior and Senior 
tS Band I nel I Band I Came. | Band High Schools operated on a nine period 
a -—--=------ i ae SS Ni te hy Bee ee aml argh 9 flee hy ale ara day, this has been more convincing proof 
9 |! Beginning | Beginning Beginning | Beginning , All Begin- that the fewer periods in which to schedule, 
‘Sees ue eG ee Brass Class_ 1_ Wood-wind ines Brass es: ning Winds _ the more difficult it becomes for students 
dulled Intermediate , Intermediate ! | Intermediate to elect the subjects that provide enrich- 
j Band | \ Band i Band ment and cultural advantages. In _ the 
I Le ieee edi sion LS Saree er shorter day nearly all periods must be 
4 | | 1 filled by the required courses with no time 
Orch. St. Only! Orch I f ( : 
eS | -—-——-—-—-+|--—-— ----l------+}------:- left for a choice. In the Junior High 
5 i Beginning | Beginning , Beginning | Beginning | Beginning School, which by all its chief supporters 
Bee ee Se ees eg Low Strings |. String Class — claims to be the experimental period in 
6 , Orchestra , String Sec Orchestra | Wind Section I Orchestra education, few schools allow the junior 


high student to do much experimenting in 
music. In a school with an eight or nine 
period day, most of these scheduling dif_- 
culties would disappear since no longer 


After Extra 
Fall—Marching Band; 


rehearsals, music clubs 
Spring—Ensemble groups 


With but one instrumental teacher, every 
teaching period will be needed to provide 
the variety of opportunities that are re- 
quired in a complete instrumental music 
program. Probably the most serious hurdle 


players, one of the organizations suffers 
and must take a second place in the spot- 
light due to placing inferior performers in 
Aes chairs. If both organizations are to 
function up to maximum capacity and if 


would it be necessary for the elective sub- 
jects to compete for the one or two open 
periods; rather there would be plenty of 
time for both required subjects and those 
electives which the (Continued on Page 60) 


Teachers! 


Freshen Up For Your New Season 


An Kditorial 


( Nii of the most prosperous teachers 

the writer has ever known was a cheer- 
ful little lady in an eastern city who had 
so many pupils that when her teaching 
season opened she was never able to ac- 
commodate all applicants, In her case one 
found the basis of all business success. 
Somehow, by the excellence of the results 
she had produced, the demand for her 
services was far greater than the supply of 
her teaching hours. She manifested certain 
traits that are essential in the practical 
progress of thousands of workers in other 
callings. These are not hard to outline. 
Her one dominant trait was that she was 
everlastingly and enthusiastically “at it.” 
This principle of incessant application is 
as necessary an ingredient for the formula 
of achievement as talent itself, Irrepressible 
dreams of fame and fortune are valuable 
only when they are mixed with work, ap- 
plication and patience, 

If the reader has any doubts about this 
let him read the life story of Mozart, who 
died at thirty-five years of age. He 
produced an amazing amount of work, 
Mozart’ scores and orchestral parts alone 
would have filled a large sized loft, How 
did he do it and, in addition to his tours, 
keep working at a trivial salary in the 
courts of penurious Austrian rulers and 
prelates? No wonder his biographers 
hailed him as a “miracle,” 

The very successful teacher to whom we 
have rvelerrved was on the alert every mo- 
ment of her time, She worked very hard 
to become a better and better teacher, Her 
cnergy scemed to multiply with her inter- 
ost, Another factor in her success was her 
foresight and her continual planning for 
things to come, Once we asked her about 
this and she replied: “My grandfather was 
a farmer and he used to say that a farmer 
never made any money unless he planned 
out his crops, ploughed at the right time, 
seeded at the right time, rotated his crops 
properly and studied the consumer market 
incessantly, Therefore I plan in June, July 
and August for my teaching classes in the 


fall, Of course, I manage to get time for a 
vacation, but | certainly do not waste all 
my summer entertaining myself, Don’t 
worry, J ‘take off? a number of days so that 
J get the necessary change and relaxa- 
tion,” 

One of this teacher’s competitors, who 
lived on a neighboring street, once ex- 
claimed: “YT just don’t understand it. We 
both graduated at the same time from the 
same college, with approximately the same 
training in music. We both have the degree 
of Mais. B., yet she is busy from morning 
to night and J have thirty teaching hours 
1 cannot fill. Why? Why?” 

True, the little lady had had a fine 
academic training, but that was by no 
means the only reason for her success. 
Her rival on the next street was bombastic, 
misanthropic, anti-social, careless in his 
records of students’ progress, smoked 
cigarettes constantly during lessons and 
paid little attention to his studio, He might 
have failed at any business. But the com- 
parison between these two teachers, with 
the same professional training, living in the 
same district of a large city, was a lesson 
in success, hard to forget. Perhaps if such 
a man could have saturated his mind with 
the current literature and magazine articles 
on “confident living” and cultivated an 
optimistic approach, he would have 
created around his work and around him- 
self an aura of success. 

The art of music is now age old, but 
the profession of music teaching must con- 
form to modern conceptions of life, The 
vast changes brought about by this dy- 
namic age must be adjusted to all oceupa- 
tions no matter how small. Therefore, the 
teacher cannot afford to neglect his records, 
hut must give them the same care that ex- 
ists in any well kept business organization. 
That is, the teacher of today should have a 
considerable file of names of prospective 
pupils who could be reached readily with 
notices, advertising literature of prospec- 
tive events, greetings and the interesting 
activities of his pupils, past and present. 


by JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Moreover, the current list of present pupils 
should be kept right up to date and be 
continually expanded, Many teachers prefer 
to keep such a list on cards as do all 
progressive physicians. When a pupil is 
secured, a record of each lesson should be 
kept and the progress or the shortcomings 
of the pupil noted precisely and accurately, 
as your physician reviews each call and 
makes further records. 

Next, there should be a well-classified 
list, by grades, of the teaching material 
to be used. This, too, can be handled better 
through card catalogs, using in some in- 
stances somewhat larger cards. Many 
teachers have for years had the actual 
books and compositions on file in’ their 
studios so that no time is lost when procur- 
ing the music needed. This plan has always 
proved profitable for those who followed it. 

“very well kept studio needs constant 
renovation, Look around your room and 
see if any refurnishing or painting is re- 
quired, Throw out any old furniture or 
furnishings that give a suggestion of age 
or wear, Day by day you may not notice 
these, but your pupils will. Above all things, 
avoid clutter, Look at your studio as a 
visitor would look at it. Many teachers 
have a way of accumulating “things”’— 
souvenirs, mementos, calendars, —bric-a- 
brac, which at one time had a significance 
but are now only dust catchers—trash on 
parade. They take away from the fresh- 
ness of any room and make it look out 
of date, The youth of today want modern, 
cheery, sunny rooms without _ litter. 
Bright, new pictures of contemporary musi- 
cians sometimes add a distinguished touch, 

Personal letters count for much, Keep in 
touch with your pupils through the vaca- 
tion season, There are always plenty of in- 
teresting and pleasant occurrences to write 
about—not long letters, but clever, friend- 
making notes. These are always appreciated 
when they hit the spot. 

“When can I get the time to do all these 
things?” That depends pretty much upon 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Staging: parr rour 


Unified Schemes for Miscellaneous Literature 


A scene from “The Pirates of Penzance,” as produced 
by New Triev High School, Winnetka, Mlinois. 


by George Howerton 


HILE the so-called book show, with its 

predetermined sequence of numbers 
and scenes and its suggested stage design 
and costuming, offers the director a com- 
pletely organized continuity from which to 
work, a stage program of equal interest can 
often be developed with a series of mis- 
cellaneous choral compositions. There are 
several advantages to this latter type of 
program, In the first place, greater musical 
interest is possible when the director is free 
to draw material from whatever sources 
he desires. It ig true that even in the best 
operettas and light operas there are fre- 
quently to be encountered extended pas- 
sages where interest flags and esthetic values 
decline, Further, the conductor can select a 
sequence of compositions from widely dif- 
fering periods of choral literature and can 
formulate a program of greater variety as 
to style of writing than is possible with a 
book show, 

There are admitted disadvantages to this 
type of format, One of the greatest is the 
fact that the director has nothing with 
which to start but his own imagination, 
which to some will not seem a disadvantage 
but rather a challenge. Jt is suggested that, 
whereas some directors have year after 
year continued to employ operettas of one 
type or another for the annual pring or 
fall performances, consideration be given 
toward alternating these with programs of 
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Girly’ Chorus in “The Mikado,” Now Trier High Sehool, 


March 1954, Marion Cotton, condnetor, 


another type. For example, in a small high 
school of some 200 students, it had been 
the custom for several years to present 
an operetta annually in the spring, The 
numerical and musical resources were such 
that choice of suitable operetias was re: 
stricted to a limited number of works, 
Weary of the constant repetition of a re. 
latively few operctias and as a departure 
from a routine which had clearly become 
threadbare, the music and the dramatic 
directors at the school in question evolved 
a new scheme, 

It was felt desirable to retain certain 
aspects of the operetta project, The de 
light which the students clearly took in 
participation in a #lage show seemed 
worthy of perpetuating, a delight which it 
may be mentioned is usually shared by 
singers and audience alike, The public ap- 
peal of this particular aspect of operetta 
performance seemed too valuable to lowe, 
from the standpoint of box office alone if 
nothing else. It was also the consensus of 
these directors that the experience of par. 
ticipation in a stage performance was a 
valuable part of the educational experience 
of the students and should not be discarded, 

In order to preserve these values a pro- 
gram consisting of three parts was de- 
veloped somewhat as follows: 


Part One 
A series of compositions from various 


historic periods of choral lterature but 
presented in an allractive stage setting (see 
previous articles appearing in WROD: 
“Program Building,” Parts One to our, 
inclusive, monthly December L054 through 
March 1955: “Staging,” Parts One and 
Two, April and May 1955), 


Part ‘Two 


A onenct play, This provided the drae 
matic director with an opportunity to use 
qualified students in a worthy pieee of 
dramatic literature, chosen with a view 
to audience appeal but also keeping in mind 
the ability range of the students, 


Part Three 


In this section the two directors come 
bined their efforty to develop a wunoltied 
scheme built around the title, “The Gypay 
Camp” (program listed below), ‘The 
sequence of items was so arranged that the 
curtain opened to fairly vigorous mupie 
with full stage lighting and some suggestion 
of movement throughout the group of 
singers. The animated quality of the open: 
ing number gave way to a lessening ie 
tensity as the program proceeded, with ac 
companying lowering of stage lighting and 
decrease of movement on the part of the 
singers, At the point of lowest intensity, a 
quartet of violin players appeared from the 
wings as though (Continued on Page 4) 
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Debussy Piano Music 

The folly of thinking that only one artist 
is capable of interpreting a composer 
(even such a superior artist as Walter 
Gieseking) is demonstrated by Columbia’s 
three-disc set of Debussy piano music 
played by Robert Casadesus with Gaby 
Casadesus co-operating for En Blanc et Noir 
and Six Epigraphes Antiques. Preludes I 
and IJ, Deux Arabesques, Children’s Cor- 
ner, Images I and IJ, Masques and L’Isle 
Joyeuse complete the collection. On the 
whole, my preference is for Angel’s Giese- 
king records with their special delicacy and 
less-brilliant sound. But this Casadesus set 
is a notable success and many will prefer 


it. (Columbia SL-222) 


Hindemith: Die Harmonie der Welt 
Decca has imported a Berlin Philhar- 


monic performance of the Paul Hindemith 
symphony which had its premiére in 1952 
and was first done in New York a year 
later. With the composer on the podium, 
the Philharmonic gives a moving reading 
of the three sections: Musica Instrumentalis, 
Musica Humana, Musica Mundana. Repro- 
duction is excellent. (Decca DL-9765) 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A Minor, 
Op. 56 (“Scotch”) 
“Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage” Overture 
There’s grim satisfaction in this remark- 
able recording of two Mendelssohn favor- 
ites by the Israel Philharmonic. Recruited 
largely from outstanding musicians who 
emigrated from European countries, the 
Israel Philharmonic is clearly one of the 
great orchestras of the world. Angel has 
given these performances, led by Paul 
Kletzki, ideal reproductions. (Angel 35183) 


Leroy Anderson Favorites 

Richard Ellsasser, the young man who 
memorized all the organ works of Bach, 
will likely buy most of his annuities with 
this Baldwin organ program of Leroy An- 
derson numbers. Playing such items as 
Sleigh Ride, Bugler’s Holiday, Waltzing 
Cat and Fiddle Faddle, Ellsasser reveals 
not only an electronic instrument surpris- 
ingly suited to this kind of music but a 
performer who is finding his proper niche. 
It’s all very hi-fi and good for summer 


listening. (M-G-M E-3174) 


Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 17 in G Major, 
K. 453 


Piano Concerto No. 27 in B-Flat 

Major, K. 595 
Epic is building up its “1956 Mozart 
Jubilee Edition” with European recordings 
of varying merit. Hans Henkemans is solo- 
ist in these performances with the Vienna 


_ Symphony Orchestra conducted by John 


Pritchard. Neither playing nor reproduc- 
tion is beyond the vague category termed 
good. (Epic LC-3117) 


Bach Organ Recital 

Two super-hi-fi discs introduce Ger- 
many’s Prof. Karl Richter as an exponent 
of the “big” style of organ playing. Crisply 
phrased, cleanly articulated, his unhurried 
style will please neither baroque devotees 


ry: 


nor lovers of the eccentric. On the large 
organ of Victoria Hall, Geneva, Richter 
has recorded (LL-1175) a Bach program 
consisting of the Fantasia and Fugue in 
G Minor, Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, 
several chorale preludes; and on LL-1174 
the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor, 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor and Liszt’s 


Prelude and Fugue on BACH. 


Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D Major, 


Despite the legendary tone of David 
Oistrakh’s violin, this performance with the 
Stockholm Festival Orchestra conducted by 
Sixten Ehrling is disappointing. The scale 
is so small, the pace so deliberate that 
Beethoven practically disintegrates. (Angel 
35162) 


Mendelssohn: Elijah, Op. 70 

Except for conductor Josef Krips, a 
Vienna-import, this is an all-English pro- 
duction. Soloists Jacqueline Delman, Nor- 


Dr. Paul N. Elbin 


Reviewed by 
PAUL N. ELBIN 


ma Procter, George Maran, Bruce Boyce 
and boy-soprano Michael Cunningham are 
teamed with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Choir and the Hampstead 
Parish Church Boys’ Choir. The production 
is a sturdy one, marked by excellent work 
on the part of all forces and by typical 
English sincerity. (London LLA-27, 3 discs) 


Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
C Minor, Op. 18 

Surely the St. Louis Symphony never 
sounded so resplendent on records before, 
and seldom have engineers managed a bet- 
ter balance of solo instrument and orches- 
tra. Leonard Pennario, pianist, and Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, conductor, nevertheless, 
despite a highly professional job, have 
not established any new standard of per- 
formance; there’s plenty of competition. 


(Capitol P-8302) 


Ravel: L’Enfant et les Sortiléges 

Real competition has arrived at last for 
Columbia’s exquisite all-French recording 
‘(ML-4153) of this work dating from the 
late forties, London pitting no less a con- 
ductor than Ernest Ansermet against Co- 
lumbia’s Ernest Bour. London’s orchestra 
is L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. Solo- 
ists include Flore Wend, Suzanna Danco, 
Adrienne Migliette, Genevieve Touraine 
and Hughes Cuenod. While Columbia’s 
older version lacks London’s French-Eng- 
lish texts and improved hi-fi, it offers an 
extra measure of devotion to Ravel and to 


the world of fantasy. (London LL-1180) 


Pasodobles 

Band directors may find Angel’s collec- 
tion of bull-ring music, pasodobles toreros, 
a source of inspiration for rhythmic play- 
ing. Performed authentically by the Band 
of the 25th Infantry Regiment of Jaen, 
Spain, and reproduced with brilliant clar- 
ity, the ten items on the 10-inch LP com- 
pose a novel pro- (Continued on Page 64) 
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Harry Begian (1.) conductor of the Cass Technical High School Band, Detroit 


On the Threshold 


The Emergence of the Symphonic Band 


by Harry Begian 


T° ALL appearances the band move- 
ment has been highly successful in the 
United States. From very humble begin- 
nings, and in a short span of years, bands 
have progressed from the most loosely- 
jointed type of aggregations to a media 
which shows all signs of real and lasting 
musical possibilities. Through the devotion 
and untiring efforts of the various leaders 
in the movement, bands have improved tre- 
mendously as to general character and per- 
formance as well as to instrumentation, 
musicianship, and general function. The 
wholesome inquisitiveness and honest de- 
sire of bandsmen to improve the media has 
led to much discussion, experimentation 
and solution of many of the problems of 
creating a worthwhile and lasting musical 
media. 


(Mr. Harry Begian has, for the past eight 
years, been the Conductor of Bands at Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
His band has appeared in concert and clinic 
sessions at the University of Michigan, Na- 
tional Band Conductors’ Workshop and at the 
National Midwest Band Clinic in Chicago. 
Mr. Begian is continuously called upon to 
act as clinician, adjudicator, and+:guest-con- 
ductor of State Festivals and contests—En. 
Note) 
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The earnest desire to develop a band 
repertoire has spurred the more prominent 
and influential conductors to develop or- 
ganizations worthy of the serious efforts of 
the better composers of our time. The ef- 
forts of groups such as the American Band- 
masters’ Association, the College Band 
Director’s National Association and the 
American School Band Director’s Associa- 
tion, have been relentless in their desire 
to improve the general status of bands. The 
numerous clinics, workshops, lectures and 
demonstrations have supplied much mate- 
rial for the bandsman who seeks self- 
improvement and a better knowledge of his 
field. The improvement and perpetuation of 
better teaching, conducting and organiza- 
tional techniques have also added consider- 
ably to his growth. The improvements, 
technically, of wind and percussion instru- 
ments have also contributed to the improve- 
ment of bands. But probably one of the 
most significant aids to the development of 
the media has been the ready willingness of 
publishers to make available the much- 
needed music and materials for the band. 

It is well for musicians to be aware of 
this development and to realize that sig- 
nificant strides have been made in the past 
sixty or seventy years. However, of more 


importance to serious band conductors of 
our time is the challenging question of what 
the future holds for bands. The answer to 
such,a question cannot be direct or posi- 
tive; at best it can only be a guess and an 
attempt to look into the future in view of 
what has passed, and what is happening at 
present. 

The writer sincerely believes that the 
band movement is on the threshold of 
really coming into its own. The reasons for 
this are many-fold; but here are just a few: 
(1) the technical development of the in- 
struments of the band has reached a high 
degree of perfection; (2) the general ap- 
peal and acceptance of wind and percussion 
instruments and the high level of musical 
performance on them; (3) the tremendous 
growth of the symphonic band repertoire, 
both as to quality as well as quantity; (4) 
the evolution of a more stable and homo- 
geneous instrumentation and balance of 
the symphonic band; (5) the ever-increas- 
ing significance and worth of music written 
for band for our foremost contemporary 
composers; (6) the development of a more 
sensible approach to band transcription; 
and (7) the improvement of the general 
level of bands and their conductors. 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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An Interview with the 
world-famous cellist, 


Gregor Piatigorsky. 


Greger Piatigorsky 


Success Lies in Service 


by LeRoy V. Brant 


**@‘UCCESS in music does not come to the 

person who is interested in success 
alone. It comes to the one who is the servant 
of the people, the servant of art.” 

Gregor Piatigorsky, one of the greatest 
*cellists in all the history of music, talked 
to me in the director’s room at the Music 
Academy of the West in regal Santa Bar- 
bara. He had just delivered a semi-humor- 
ous, semi-poignant lecture (he himself 
called it an artistic fantasy, truly a better 
name for it) to the students and friends of 
the Academy. He had showed and played 
on the famous Duport ’cello (Stradivarius, 
1711), the first time in 75 years the instru- 
ment had been played in public. He and 
Emanuel Bay and Sascha Jacobsen had per- 
formed the Tchaikovsky Trio, and now for 
the benefit of young readers of ETUDE he 
gave certain of his musical philosophies, 
philosophies which will lead those who fol- 
low them to the pinnacles of a rich, useful 
and successful life. 

I had asked the maestro to send a mes- 
sage to young musical America, the burden 
of the message to be how one could build 
a successful career as a ’cellist. “The young 
artist must be somewhat successful finan- 
cially, for after all one must eat before one 
ean play the ’cello,” thus my presentation 
of my thought. 

“Yours is the wrong approach. The mu- 
sician must discover what he can do to 
become the servant of the people. That 
discovered the whole thing becomes very 
simple, for people everywhere need music. 


In New York, in Paris, and in every hamlet 
they need music, more today than ever be- 
fore since life has become so increasingly 
complex. Men and women will thank the 
artist who brings music to them, and this 
is success. But if a student concentrates 
upon himself alone, he ends with nothing 
but bitterness, despair and failure. 

“If a man truly has something worth 
while to give there are thousands ready 
to receive it. And in very many areas of 
this country there will be hundreds of miles 
where there is not one fine ’cellist. One 
can play, one can organize chamber music 
groups, one can teach—why should not 
one serve and at the same time make a 
living? But always, one must carry the 
thought of service first.” 


How Find the Teacher? 


The maestro had said that the young 
aspirant must have the right teacher. “How 
shall he find that teacher?” came my ques- 
tion. “To find him, sometimes that is diffi- 
cult,” he replied. “I do not know where he 
is to be found. But I can tell you what he 
must be. He must be most of all a good 
man. Without goodness one cannot be right 
in any walk of life. The heart must be 
right, as well as the mind, and if the student 
ever finds that his teacher is not a good 
man he should seek another. The teacher 
must also be a psychologist. He must be 
able to cause things to grow in a young 
mind just as a gardener causes things to 
grow in a garden. Isn’t that what psychol- 


Gabor Jejto 


ogy is, making the mind grow? It is granted 
that the teacher knows his musical subjects, 
of course. And in addition he must know 
his and his student’s emotional nature. This 
is also psychology. The teacher must know 
all these things, be all these things. To know 
only his instrument is certainly very far 
from sufficient.” 


Words and Music 


During the course of the lecture which 
preceded our interview, the master took 
as his subject, “The Relationship of Words 
to Music.” He touched on two phases of 
words, giving ideas different from those 
commonly emphasized by musicians with 
respect to languages. The first thought he 
expressed was that the particular language 
in which a song or an opera might be 
given was not, after all, important since 
“music is so mighty that it stands on its 
own two great feet, needing but little as- 
sistance from words. It is the music that 
makes a song live, or an opera, not the 
words of the song or the book of the opera. 
Sometimes the words or the libretto are 
mediocre, and much more often than not I 
cannot understand what the singer is sing- 
ing anyway!” 

His second thought in this connection 
was that teachers and newspaper critics 
talk or write too much. “One of my early 
teachers tried to tell me how to use the 
bow. ‘It is like the span of a bridge,’ 
he said, and proceeded to draw a bridge, 
with its beams and (Continued on Page 50) 
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PIANIST’S PAGE 


Outstanding Compositions 


of the Year 


Some of the Best 


Educational Publications of 1955 


We has got into our piano com- 
posers? Have they turned to other 
fields? Are they producing too many 
compositions and arrangements? Are they 
worried about advancing age? Have royal- 
ties sunk too low? 

Well. whatever it is. the fact remains 
that most of their publications are routine, 
frustrated or sterile. Many composers 
would be shocked if they could read the 
sharp reports which dozens of young 
teachers in my Piano Pedagogy classes 
make of their 1954 and 1955 output. There 
are almost no true “books of the year” 


among the stacks of new releases which I © 


have very carefully examined. Almost none 
outshines the others. So, here are not only 
my own choices of the better works of 
this year, but also the selections made by 
my classes of aspiring, intelligent young 
teachers: 


INTERVAL PLAY 


By far the most original and interesting 
book is Ralph Heidsiek’s “Interval Play” 
(Mills). A book of 100 pieces, it could 
have been entitled “A Penny A Piece,” for 
the tunes are short, sharp and snappy. 
Some of its pieces (end of first year) are 
only four, six or eight measures long. Each 
section of the book is devoted to the 
melodic or harmonic consideration of one 
interval, namely—minor seconds, major 
seconds, minor thirds, etc., up to major 
sevenths and octaves. It is called “an in- 
terval approach to keyboard facility” since 
its object is to create the hand-feel of the 
interval the moment it is seen on the staff. 
Music is enchanting, titles intriguing: 

The Flea did Flee, The Mosquito and the 
Donkey, Fresh Eggs, Sipping Through a 
Straw, A Helicopter Landing, Swamp Mist, 
No. 416 is Right on Time, Spacedust, A 
Leaky Faucet, No, oh No, I can never make 
up my Mind, The Silly Pengwin, Sticky 
Molasses, Aw, Clare Dee Lah Loon, Laugh- 
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ing Ghost, Look Ma, No Hands, Alone in 
Space, Animals Preparing for Winter. 
When teachers first hear “Interval Play” 
they are often repelled by some of the 
dissonance. But not the children! They 
understand and love them, because the 
present generation of youngsters has been 
“brought up” on shock, via radio, tele- 
vision and movies. So. here are 100 short, 
pithy “conversations” in their own tongue. 
Let’s use more such music in our teaching. 


BEGINNER’S BOOKS 


What of the new beginner’s methods? 
These are all excellent as routine books, 
but alas, none are outstanding, none offer 
the slightest different slants or possess any 
new, original features of pianistic ap- 
proach. Teachers know that we urgently 
need a new kind of beginner’s method and 
eagerly await its appearance. Who will 
produce it? 

Many teachers tell me that, less and less, 
they use straight method books, since there 
are hundreds of other publications which 
offer more attractive and _ thorough 
materials. 


FOR EARLY SECOND YEAR 


The prize in this grade goes to the two 
books of “Pick-A-Tune” by Sarah Ditten- 
haver (Summy)—wondertully — sensitive 
and uniquely “musical” books which in- 
telligent teachers will love to teach to gifted 
young children. 

There is also “We Are Thy Children,” 
by Bulla (Hansen). Twelve original, joyful 
and easy hymns for children to play at 
home, school and church. Almost no 
teacher gives enough sacred music to the 
pupils. This attractive little book will make 
a good start. 

The songs of Walt Disney’s “Ballad of 
Davy Crockett,” so popular at present, have 
been arranged well and very simply by 
Kenneth Kimes (Hansen). Even I like to 


by GUY MATER 


play these old homespun tunes! 

For the Mambo craze I like best Juan 
Reye’s “Mambo Made Easy” (Hansen) — 
eight short, attractive melodies arranged 
in simple, amusing Mambo style. 

The best new (and very easy) “Boogie 
Book” is John Schaum’s (Belwin). You'll 
have no difficulty using its Bug-a-Boogie, 
Bobolink Boogie, Barbecue Boogie and all 
the other “Boos” as technical studies, for 
which they «are excellent. (The student 
doesn’t need to be told this, of course! ) 


FOR THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR 


“Pianorama Of American Classics,” 
Denes Agay (Presser), a collection of 
twenty-three pieces by American composers 
from George Washington’s time to the 
nineteen-twenties, reviews 150 years of our 
music in pieces of charm and effectiveness. 

“American Kaleidoscope’—Set Two— 
Siegmeister (Summy). Much better, I 
think, than Set One, these nine third year 
pieces are also written in the language of 
our 1955 American children—why don’t 
learn this 


more of our composers 
“language?” 
“Six Miniatures’—Boris Kremenliev 


(Leeds). Six short, fourth year sketches 
for smart adolescents—November Leaves, 
Game, Rain, Lullaby and two Dances. De- 
lightful, smart music. 

“Fourteen Easy Masterpieces,” selected 
by Alfred Mirovitch from a collection by 
Johann Christian Bach and F. P. Ricci 
(Morris and Co.). These eighteenth cen- 
tury pieces have freshness and brightness. 
Each, with its pertinent note by Mr. Miro- 
vitch, will not only make teen-agers happy, 
but can take the place of early Czerny for 
any age. ; 

“Command of the Keyboard,” compiled 
by Alfred Mirovitch (Presser). Two fasci- 
nating little books (Third Year) of music 
by Ricci, Turk, Teleman, Haessler, Gnessin, 
etc. Grateful, (Continued on Page 50) 
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FREE WRITING 

In Mozart's Rondo to Sonata VI, page 
187, Epstein edition, I am puzzled by the 
following passage: 


It really makes four measures and not 
one as written. Please explain. 


(Mrs.) E. G. P., Maryland 


This notation is occasionally used not 
only by Mozart, but by Beethoven and 
others. It signifies that the passage—some- 
how a short cadenza—can be played with 
a certain freedom and without thinking too 
much in terms of exact values. 

Consequently you can play it without 
actually counting, but melodically and with 
a slight picking up in the middle, the begin- 
ning and the end being slower. 


ATTENTION, DEBUSSY FANS 

In the single edition of “Golliwogg’s 
Cake Walk” there is a misprint in the last 
measure of the fourth page, second line. 
The third note in the left hand is a C, not 
a B: 


The original edition in Album does not 
carry this mistake, however. But judging 
by the great number of faulty readings 
which I have heard, I take it for granted 
that most of the students learn the “Golli- 
wogg”’ from the separate sheet music. 

If you do or did, please take your pencil 
and make that correction. It is always het- 
ter to be right! 


RAINY DAY 
In the composition Rainy Day, by Ernest 
Bloch, there is a repeated motive that is 
giving me a problem. Though the piece is 
in *4 time, the phrasing would seem to 
divide the measure in a rather strange 
place. I presume the idea is to imitate the 
constant rhythm of the rain drops. If this 
phrasing is accurate, does it mean that in 
each measure there would be not only a 
stress or impulse on beat I but also on 
the “and” of beat 2? I am afraid that when 
I start to teach this to my pupils they will 
automatically put the impulse on beat 3 
because of the influence of the left hand 
quarter note on beat 3. 
E. R., New York 
The phrasing in the right hand of Rainy 
Day is accurate. Bloch certainly used this 
notation in order to emphasize the fact that 
there is a contrast of rhythmic delivery 
between the two hands. It is a study in 
itself and as such it should prove very val- 
uable to young students. Of course, the 
right hand could have been written in two 


TEACHER’S ROUNDTABLE 


M. Dumesnil at a bookstall on 
the banks of the Seine in Paris 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc. presents an 
informative discussion on a Mozart Rondo, composi- 
tion by Ernest Bloch and other interesting matters 


groups of three notes each, with slurs, but 
this would have been more confusing when 
the left hand comes in. As it is written: 


Andante con moto 


PIFEEer 


one can see that the author definitely had 
the contrast in mind, and it keeps the °4 
notation identical in both hands. The only 
difference is created by the slurs. So in 
teaching it, just have your pupils be careful 
with those slurs, and concentrate on the 
phrasing independence of the hands. 

If I go to this length about the Rainy 
Day from Bloch’s album “Enfantines,” it 
is because I consider it a little masterpicce. 
Though easier—very much so—it can take 
its place at the side of Debussy’s The Snow 
Is Falling (“Children’s Corner’). Bloch, 
of course, is a great musician and what 
he has done here in creating “atmosphere” 
is admirable. 


NEW HORIZONS 

Are there new horizons, new opportuni- 
ties in piano teaching? Any new subjects 
of unusual interest to teachers because of 
the increased musical and material possi- 
bilities which they bring to them? The 
answer is in the affirmative. 

Faithful to the principle of mixing the 
educational and idealistic with the utili- 
tarian and practical, the Chicago Musical 
College of Roosevelt University presented 
a stimulating program at its Fourth Annual 
Piano Conference. 

Often in this column, I have insisted on 


the importance of Solfeggio and the handi- 
cap which the lack of its study is sure to 
involve. Is there a substitute for it? There 
is, to a great extent, and it is called the 
Dalcroze Eurythmics. During the early 
piano instruction it develops, through body 
motions, the sense of rhythm and values 
so inseparable from a substantial founda- 
tion. Hilda Schuster and two pupils from 
the Dalcroze School in New York gave a 
demonstration which convinced everyone 
of the efficaciousness of the method. 

As everyone knows, Adult Teaching is 
steadily gaining ground. How should the 
teacher approach mature students? Are 
adult motivations different from those of 
children? Jean Clinton, whose activities 
along that line extend into the industrial 
field, gave the answer. To be successful, one 
has to use much psychology, choose mate- 
rials carefully, and above all; never give 
adults any Children’s Books. 


Orchestra leader Lane Emory dealt with 
a rather novel subject: How can a classi- 
cally trained pianist adapt himself to the 
playing and teaching of popular music? 
It can easily be done, and the problems 
which it presents were clarified excellently 
by the lecturer. 

Another important feature: Why is it 
that so many pieces, written by teachers 
and sent to publishers, come back with a 
rejection slip? Robert G. Olson, editor of 
the Clayton F. Summy Co., explained it. 
He analyzed the deficiencies which make 
so many manuscripts unacceptable, and 
summed up the requisites which would 
insure their (Continued on Page 56) 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


Conducted by KARL 


W. CEHRKENS, 


Music Editor, Webster's New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A, 
Melcher, Oberlin College. 


WHAT IS THE COOPERSMITH EDITION OF 
“THE MESSIAH?” 


What are the Coopersmith and Prout 
editions of “The Messiah” by Handel? 
How do they differ? What other editions 
are there? K..E. M. 


Although it is well known that Handel 
composed the entire “Messiah” in only 
twenty-four days (August 22-September 14, 
1741), it is not so generally known that 
he made many revisions in the work him- 
self to accommodate various choirs and 
soloists that sang it. Some of these revisions 
consisted merely of transpositions for new 
singers, but in other instances they in- 
cluded rewritings of complete parts and 
new versions of the text. 

Since Handel’s time, many other musi- 
cians (including such men as Mozcart, 
Hiller and Franz) have made their own 
versions of this great masterpiece. Some 
of the changes they incorporated were 
based on scholarship (faulty or otherwise) , 
or upon mere personal taste and whim. 
Among these versions is the one by Prout, 
published by Novello and Co. 1902. 

The Coopersmith edition, published by 
Carl Fischer in 1947, is considered the 
most complete and authoritative version 
available today. Based upon scrupulous 
study of all known sources, it contains not 
only the work as it is usually performed, 
but every known variation of the separate 
excerpts. In the Prout edition certain parts 
which are usually omitted appear in an 
appendix; in other editions (such as the 
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one by Max Spicker), the entire work ap- 
pears in order but certain numbers are 
indicated as usually not performed. In the 
Coopersmith edition, however, the entire 
work is printed so as to indicate a com- 
plete performance, and in the appendix 
sixteen other versions are given of certain 
of the arias, recitatives and choruses. 

Because the principles of cighteenth- 
century vocal ornamentation are in general 
imperfectly - understood today, Cooper- 
smith, instead of trying to solve all of 
these knotty problems, gives in his intro- 
duction a discussion of these problems and 
writes out in full two arias (He was 
despised and I know that my Redeemer 
liveth) with all the ornaments as they prob- 
ably were performed in Handel’s time. Also 
in the introduction there is a brief discus- 
sion of various problems of each particular 
number in the entire work. 

In his study of all known source mate- 
rial, Coopersmith found at least fifty mis- 
takes in all standard editions of “The 
Messiah.” In addition, he has supplied 
practical and clear accompaniments in 
place of the overloaded and often imprac- 
tical ones which many past editors have 
devised. Although the differences between 
the Coopersmith edition and the versions 
generally heard may not be apparent to 
most listeners, they are of great importance 
to thorough musicians, and anyone who 
wants to make a careful study of this great 
masterpiece should be acquainted with 
this relatively new edition. 

Before the appearance of the Cooper- 
smith edition, the versions most widely 


used were probably those by Spicker, 
Prout, Vincent Novello and W. T. Best. 
R. M. 


CONTRA, COUNTER, AND CONTREDANCE 


Please explain the meaning of the word 
“contra” and especially what its signifi- 
cance is in the “Contra Dance” which 
appears in the September (1953) issue of 
your magazine. 


DH: 


The Latin word contra means literally 
“against.” and from it is derived the ad- 
jective and prefix counter. The first use 
of the original Latin word so far as music 
was concerned occurred in the expression 
punctus contra punctum, which means 
“point against point.” The term was ap- 
plied to the earliest musical notation in 
which the characters were called “neumes,” 
these in turn deriving from certain accent 
marks used in Greck poetry. 

Originally, all music was unison melody, 
that is, it had only one part or voice. But 
from about the eight century on various 
musicians in different countries experi- 
mented with adding another part or several 
different parts to the original. This original 
melody was then called cantus firmus, and 
because the added part in neume notation 
looked like a line of dots or points, it came 
to be called the “counterpoint”’—from 
punctus contra punctum. Still later the 
word counterpoint came to be applied to 
the style of musical composition in which 
several (or many) melodies are woven 
together to produce the musical texture. 
Such a style is also referred to as poly- 
phonic (meaning many voices) as con- 
trasted with monophonic. 

Sull later, the prefix contra was often 
applied to an instrument which sounded an 
octave lower, as in contrabass. contra 
bassoon, contra-bass clarinet, etc. Jt was 
also used to designate the alto part sung 
in a male choir by a man, as in counter- 
tenor. 

The prefix contra (or in French, contre) 
as used in contradance (in German, contra- 
tanz) has an entirely different significance, 
referring to the position of the dancers as 
they face each other in various forms of 
what is called in England “country dance.” 
The term came to be applied to the music 
for such a dance, and as in the case of the 
waltz, composers often wrote contredances 
which were not intended for dancing at 
all but which were thought of as a sort of 
musical form. 


K. G. 
ABOUT STACCATO SIGNS 


TI am puzzled by the various staccato 
signs in piano music. Will you explain 
them to me? Ee Cae 


The word staccato (Continued on Page 49) 


ORGANIST’S PAGE 


Great 


Opportunities 


To a young man seeking 


a career in a field not over crowded, 


the organ offers much—either as a 


player or technician. 


Bees often lament that oppor- 
tunities are becoming fewer and fewer 
as the years go by. This may be true in 
some fields, but it does not hold good for 
organists. There are almost unlimited op- 
portunities for good organists these days. 
The supply is not nearly adequate to meet 


_ the demand. 
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This fact is particularly evident in the 
spring, traditionally the time for signing 
new contracts, when churches and colleges 
across the country are searching for quali- 
fied people to fill faculty posts and posi- 
tions as organists and choirmasters. 

If the services of organists are in de- 
mand, there is even greater demand for or- 
gan technicians, organ builders and experts 
in organ maintenance. 

When one considers how many electronic 
organs are sold every day of the year, and 
recalls the gloomy predictions that these 
lower-priced instruments would put pipe- 
organ companies out of business, it is 
somewhat staggering to learn that organ 
builders are literally years behind in ful- 
filling their contracts. 

Only the other day I was shown a con- 
tract signed by a church and a major organ 
builder for an instrument to cost about 
$80,000. The contract called for delivery 
in—1957! 

An average pipe organ can, of course, 
be built in a matter of months; but, these 
days, any first-rate company has so many 
unfilled orders on hand that a new customer 
must take his place at the end of the line. 
Few builders promise delivery in less than 
twelve to eighteen months. 

Hence, it appears a safe prediction that 
the services of skilled organ-building tech- 
nicians will be in demand for some time to 
come. 

As for tuners and maintenance men, 
there are not many of them, and those al- 


ready established are too busy to answer 
their telephones. 

Not long ago, an organist arrived in a 
city where he was scheduled to play a re- 
cital. The organ on which he was to play 
was a relatively new instrument. It had 
been tuned and serviced the day before. 
To all appearances it was in perfect con- 
dition. 

For the first hour or so of practice the 
instrument functioned admirably. Then 
one of those accidents which can happen 
without warning to even the best-main- 
tained instruments occurred. One of the 
pedal springs gave way and second C on 
the pedal was useless. 

The organist immediately reported this 
to the church’s officials, suggesting that, 
with the recital only one day away, the 
local maintenance man be called in. 

To his astonishment the organist learned 
that in this city of over 100,000 popula- 
tion, in which could be found three or 
four big four-manual installations, more 
than a dozen three-manual organs and a 
score of two-manual ones, not one specialist 
in organ maintenance was to be found. The 
tuning of the recital organ had been done 
by an out-of-towner, who had immediately 
rushed off to answer a distress call from 
another city. 

After meeting in emergency session, 
church officials put through a long-distance 
call to the factory, describing the malfunc- 
tion and inquiring whether a local non- 
specialist, a plumber or electrician for ex- 
ample, could make the repairs. The factory, 
being nothing if not realistic about the 
complexities of organ-building, replied 
that a plumber or electrician could indeed 
undertake the repair but that it might not 
work just right. In the end, the factory 
flew two men more than 500 miles to re- 
place the broken spring and repair the 
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electrical contacts so that the recital could 
go on as scheduled. 

Now why is there not one single main- 
tenance man is this good-sized city? It is 
not because there is no demand for his 
services. On the contrary, the demand these 
days is greater than ever before. This was 
made clear by a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal on the status of pipe-organ 
builders in America, which confirmed what 
many of us had observed at first hand. 

In the large cities, maintenance men 
have all the customers they can handle 
without taking on new ones. Consequently 
a church finds it impossible to get regular 
maintenance unless it has had a contract 
with the maintenance firm for many years, 
renews its contract yearly and keeps up 
with the times as far as price is concerned. 

There seems to be an upsurge of interest 
in pipe-organs today. This department re- 
ceives many letters from young people 
interested in the mechanics of organ-build- 
ing as well as in performance. One wonders 
why these young people do not associate 
themselves with one of the great builders 
for several years, then branch out on their 
own. In almost any city that one could 
name, they would find their services in de- 
mand. 

For that matter, there might exist op- 
portunities within the company itself. I 
can think of a number of talented men, now 
holding responsible positions in the organ- 
building industry, who began as a mainte- 
nance man’s assistant, holding down keys 
for tuning, cleaning pipes and doing all 
sorts of odd jobs. 

It is only fair to add the warning that 
there is a fascination in the work which 
can make it virtually an obsession. Organ- 
builders who are thoroughly in earnest 
about their work can think or talk of noth- 
ing else. I have (Continued on Page 52) 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


Problem of a Sliding Bow 
and a bow Too Near the Bridge 


by HAROLD BERKLEY 


«..1 have a bowing problem on which 


I wish you would help me. ... I find that 
my bow slides towards the fingerboard 
when I draw it to the point. Can you sug- 
gest an exercise that would prevent this? I 
studied for two years, but . . . have not 
been able to afford lessons for the last year 
and a half. So your help would mean a lot 
to me.” 


A. K., Wisconsin 


Before talking of exercises, let us consider 
what may be the cause of that sliding bow. 
There are two possible causes: (1) you may 
be drawing back your upper arm as you 
near the point of the bow, and (2) you may 
not be dropping the wrist as you go into 
the upper half. Either fault will cause the 
bow to slide. The first is the more common, 
but quite often they appear together. 

What should happen during a Down 
bow? It is worth examining in detail. At 
the start of the stroke, when the bow is at 
the frog, the elbow should be at approxi- 
mately the same level as the hand, so that 
a line drawn from the elbow through the 
wrist to the knuckles would be about 
parallel to the floor. From the frog to about 
the middle the stroke is made by the upper 
arm moving downwards and slightly back- 
wards, the forearm, wrist and hand main- 
taining the same relative shape they had at 
the beginning. As the middle of the bow is 
reached, something different happens: the 
upper arm ceases its downward and back- 
ward motion, and the forearm takes over 
to continue the stroke to the point. If the 
bow is to move in a straight line, something 
else must happen, too. As the forearm be- 
gins its independent motion, the ‘wrist must 
be dropped gradually, so that the angle be- 
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tween the bow and the forearm is narrowed, 
The forearm and hand naturally move in 
an arc, and if this movement is not com- 
pensated for by dropping the wrist, the bow 
must of necessity slide towards the finger- 
board. 

The only exercise that would be of any 
use is the practice of slow full-length bows 
in front of a mirror. Play scales, sustaining 
each note for four or six seconds, and watch 
carefully what your arm and hand are do- 
ing. Be sure the upper arm does not move 
back after the middle of the bow is passed, 
and see to it that the wrist is no higher than 
the frog when the point is reached. As you 
improve the bow stroke, gradually increase 
its speed until you are playing whole bows 
of one second duration. Then practice 
strokes in the upper half of the bow, work- 
ing up to a speed of sixteenths at a tempo 
of J = 60. 

If you practice along these lines care- 
fully, you should be rid of the sliding bow 
in a week—with consequent improvement 
in the quality of your tone. 


How Close to the Bridge 
Does One Bow? 

“Since I have been reading your articles 
in ETUDE—and it is several years now 
since I first subscribed—I have noticed that 
you advise people to bow close to the bridge 
most of the time... .If I bow close to the 
bridge I get a rasping tone, and so do my 
pupils. . . . I have puzzled over this for 
some time, but at last feel I should ask 
your advice. Any that you can give will be 
appreciated. . . .” 


F. W. K., Kansas 


I have never wished to give the im- 
pression that most of one’s bowing should 
be close to the bridge. The point I have 
tried to convey is that for perhaps two- 
thirds of one’s playing the bow should be 
slightly nearer to the bridge than to the 
fingerboard. Which, I think you will agree. 
is not the same thing as bowing close to 
the bridge most of the time. 

Very often the bow must be drawn as 
near as possible to the bridge. This is the 
case when an intense forte tone is needed, 
and also when a very slowly drawn bow is 
indicated. The more slowly the bow moves, 
the nearer to the bridge it must be guided. 


A few experiments will prove this beyond 
any reasonable doubt. Draw a mezzo-forte 
bow-stroke of about ten seconds duration at 
the end of the fingerboard; the tone will 
almost certainly crack, and if it doesn’t it 
will be of poor quality. Draw a similar 
stroke halfway between bridge and finger- 
board; it can be held firmly, but the quality 
tends to be flabby and uninteresting. Now 
draw the same slow bow near the bridge; 
the tone is at once firm and vibrant. 

Now reverse the process and draw some 
rapid full-length strokes of one second dura- 
tion close to the bridge. A whistling tone 
will be the result. But as you approach the 
fingerboard the tone steadily improves and 
becomes more brilliant. So—The Faster the 
Bow the Nearer the Fingerboard. 

But this tends toward over-simplification. 
Actually, the matter of tone-shading and 
tone-coloring—the combining of the bow 
speed with a varying point of contact be- 
tween bow and string, in addition to a 
varying pressure—is a highly complex 
technique that would need pages to explain 
in detail. In the January and March 1948 
issues of ETUDE you will find my articles 
on “The Art of Expression,” which I am 
sure you will find helpful. 

I think you should spend at least ten 
minutes daily for a while playing full- 
length strokes, of eight seconds duration, 
very near to the bridge. If some scratches 
result, it does not mean that you are bowing 
too near; it means that your hand is not 
controlling the bow pressure sensitively 
enough. So persevere, and adjust the pres- 
sure until the quality improves. This will 
come quickly. Then draw strokes of six 
seconds and, later, four seconds. It is im- 
possible to draw really fast strokes near the 
bridge, but the faster you can draw them, 
the more brilliant your tone will be. 

When you can draw a two-second stroke 
near the bridge with a good tone, you 
should work on the increase and decrease 
of bow pressure. Use strokes of varying 
speeds and more or less pressure, and pay 
careful attention to the varieties of color 
and shading that result. 

As you begin to feel good results, and to 
understand the necessary technical means, 
you will certainly want to pass this on to 
your pupils. They will be elated by the new 
horizons that open up to'them. THE END 
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CL. to R.) William Kincaid, flutist; Anthony Gigliotti, clarinetist; Mason 


Jones, French horn; Sol Schoenbach, bassoonist; and John de Lancie, oboist. 


The Philadelphia Wood-Wind Quintet 


The intriguing story of an organization which has had a most successful history 


in the few short years of its existence. 


by Rose Heylbut 


ee not yet five years old, the 
Philadelphia Wood-Wind Quintet ranks 
among the world’s foremost ensemble 
groups, and stands as vivid proof that en- 
terprise and know-how can still create op- 
portunities in the crowded concert field. 
The organization consists of five dis- 
tinguished wood-wind players, all members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

William Kincaid, flutist, played with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and the 
New York Chamber Music Society (in ad- 
dition to recitals) before joining the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra where he has played as 
soloist in more than 135 concerts. John 
de Lancie, oboist and pupil of Marcel 
Tabuteau, played with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony. Anthony Gigliotti, clarinetist, played 
with the orchestra of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and the Little Orchestra 
Society. Mason Jones, French horn, began 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, served 
four years with the Marine Band in Wash- 
ington, and returned to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1946. Sol Schoenbach, bas- 
soonist, played as staff member of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orches- 
tra while he was working for his B.A. de- 
gree at New York University, and joined 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1937. For his 
service to the Orchestra in helping to or- 


ganize the Pension Foundation, he was 
awarded the C, Hartman Kuhn Award. Mr. 
Schoenbach spent two years in the Army 
Service Forces Band and returned to his 
Philadelphia post in 1946. All five artists 
are instructors at the Curtis Institute. 

The Quintet owes its existence to Phila- 
delphia’s Tri-County Music Series, a proj- 
ect sponsored by two sisters, Mrs. Evans 
and Miss Winsor, for the purpose of bring- 
ing first-class concerts to communities 
which, although not able to support the 
series entirely unaided, nevertheless do 
make substantial contributions toward the 
cost of the programs. Mrs. Evans and Miss 
Winsor are especially interested in the 
furtherance of chamber music and, in 1950, 
suddenly discovered that their series had 
never had a wood-wind ensemble and that 
something must be done about it. What was 
done was to communicate with Messrs. Kin- 
caid, de Lancie, Gigliotti, Jones and Schoen- 
bach, who agreed to play a concert chiefly 
because they thought they would enjoy the 
experience. They enjoyed it hugely and 
were agreeably startled by the number of 
offers they received to play more concerts. 
Thus the Philadelphia Wood-Wind Quintet 
came into being. 

In the scant five years of its existence, 
the group has made close to a hundred ap- 


pearances, to enthusiastic acclaim. It has 
twice been invited to perform in the Library 
of Congress series. In 1954, it was sent by 
the State Department to play in Iceland, 
where it had to repeat its first concert in 
order to accommodate all who wished to 
hear it. 

The spokesman for the group is bassoon- 
ist Sol Schoenbach. And speaking from his 
dual experience as performer and instruc- 
tor, Mr. Schoenbach tells you that playing 
with an all-wood-wind ensemble provides 
training which cannot be exactly duplicated 
in solo or in orchestral work. 

“A wood-wind ensemble develops aware- 
ness of balance and of tonal color,” Mr. 
Schoenbach states. “We feel that, of all 
possible combinations, a quintet offers the 
best scope for variety. At it stands, it brings 
out the individualities of flute, double reeds, 
and clarinet, with the French horn serving 
as catalyst for all. When need arises, it can 
be split up into trio and quartet combina- 
tions without losing the distinctly ensemble _ 
advantages of groups accustomed to play- 
ing together. And by adding a bass-clarinet, 
a colorful sextet results. 

“Wood-wind players need to collaborate 
with others of their own over-all group, 
thus learning to color tone, to subdue, 
or enhance it, in (Continued on Page 46) 
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from “Sonatas for the Pianoforte” by Joseph Haydn [Presser Collection 181] 
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Mambo Fantasy 
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Because I am good. 


‘8 from “Happy Times’ by Berenice Benson Bentley [430-41018) 
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TOWARD GREATER 
PIANO PLEASURES 


(Continued from Page 9) 


or the rhythm, let it be clapped out. 
‘First the pupil can clap it, to make 
sits acquaintance; then, as the pupil 
begins playing, the teacher can clap 
Vit, to hold things to mark. Without 
hythmic accuracy, music loses 
Jspice; it sounds awful, everyone 
Swho has to listen to unrhythmic 
practicing gets bored, and music 
loses prestige as the family friend 
Jit should be. 

" Asa basis for progress in rhythm, 
‘note values, melody, and fingering, 
“I suggest the five finger exercise. 
+It contains the germ of all things to 
‘come. And it can be made interest- 
‘ing. In its time-honored, unadorned 
‘form of five up and then five down 
Jagain, it stands as the first experi- 
Yence of continuous playing. Not just 
Yone note but five of them, bound 
“together by direction, by rhythmic 
Wariations, by kinds and methods of 
‘touch (legato, etc.). And after that, 
‘see .what enormously interesting 
‘changes can be wrought through 
judiciously varied use of those five 
Ynotes. Play 1-3-5-5/-5-5-3-3 in un- 
“marked exercise rhythm and you 
“have the beginning of arpeggio work 
‘and chord structure. Play those same 
Ynotes with a marked waltz rhythm 
‘and lo! out of the exercise springs 
‘the Blue Danube Waltz. You have 
Nonly to add the response of 1-3-5- 
5/5-5-4-4, and the pupil is off on his 
way into melody patterns. And all 
out of the five finger exercise. Again, 
‘in my method for beginners, I sug- 
Yzest that the pupil plays the simple 
‘five finger exercise in the upper 
‘treble, while the teacher fills in a 
‘Secondo part of chords and transi- 
Ttions in waltz time. No one could 
‘possibly lose interest when each new 
“tackling of that same, age-old five 
"finger exercise yields him the key to 
‘ome new rhythmic or melodic 
iscovery. 


Rhythmic Discoveries 


’ As a further means of providing 
‘interest through discovery and self- 
oing, it is a pleasant thing to point 
Sout how many well-known pieces 
tare based entirely on scales and ar- 
Ypeggios. Play the C-major scale as 
scale, and you have a scale. Play 
t in fixed rhythm, and you have 
The First Noél—mi, re- do, re, mi, 
fa, sol, etc. Now, use the same notes 
still the C-major 
hem a different rhythm and an op- 
posite direction, and you have Joy 
o The World. The Noél carol has 
hree-fourth rhythm, starts in the 
‘middle, and goes up; the Joy carol 
has four-fourth rhythm, starts at the 
op, and goes down. Already the lit- 
tle pupil is finding things out! Next, 
show him how Three Blind Mice 
starts in the middle, takes no fixed 
‘direction, and simply plays about 
ith that same C-major scale. 
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Joy to The World is also good for 
little ones to use as a start in con- 
tinuous fingering. Using only the 
fingers (not the thumb), let the 
right hand play C, B, A, G, and then 
let the left hand come along, in 
smooth continuity, with F, E, D, and 
C. Added to scales values is tune 
value, and interest mounts. Most of 
the well-known church bells play 
nothing but scales. I realize that 
such peals are less common here 
but I grew up with them in my na- 
tive Wales, and they added much to 
my feeling for scales. One thing I 
noticed early, and which has been a 
source of interest to me ever since, 
is that most bells miss a beat! The 
right way for them to play, accord- 
ing to strict rhythmic accuracy, 
would be C, E, D, in quarter-notes, 
and G as a whole note. What one 
hears in most bells is C, D, E and G, 
with two beats each, followed by C, 
E, D and C, again with two beats 
each. Even Big Ben does this! 

Chord study yields equally rich 


interest material! We have seen how 
The Blue Danube comes lilting out 
of the first triad. Change the rhythm 
and you get Daisy, Daisy, from that 
old favorite, A Bicycle Built for 
Two. The familiar and well-loved 
bugle calls are nothing but varied 
arpeggios. Even the fanfare which 
marks the start of the sports news on 
radio and television is a variety of 
arpeggio. And having discovered 
these delightful uses for the broken 
chord form, the pupil is on his way 
to making acquaintance with the 
masters. The beginning of the Ap- 
passionata Sonata, of Beethoven, is 
an up-and-down of arpeggios in 
rhythm. It is dramatic and grand, 
and typically Beethoven in structure 
—and contains exactly the same 
notes as Daisy, Daisy! The begin- 
ning of the Eroica Symphony uses 
the same tones in still different 
rhythm. 

The same method of search-and- 
discovery can be applied to all inter- 
val study, and with the most enter- 


taining results. Take the old “pop” 
song entitled School Days: it hegins 
with the intervals 1-5, 1-6, etc. Fol- 
lowing this along, you find that the 
word days always takes the low note, 
while the higher note (on the word 
school) follows a melodic pattern 
that goes down, approximating 
Three Blind Mice. Once you start 
looking about for interesting inter- 
val patterns you have a hobby that 
will well fill your time with the most 
delightful self-made fun! I spend 
hours at it, myself. And my wife 
enjoys it as much as I do. Music is, 
indeed, a dear and welcome member 
of our family. 

The solution to the piano problem 
is, to my mind, simple enough: 
make music interesting and _ the 
pupil will stay willingly at the piano. 
You can do this by exploration and 
association—but chiefly by making 
music a means of family participa- 
tion in the closest warmth of home 
life. 

THE END 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
WOOD-WIND QUINTET 


(Continued from Page 26) 


relation to other instruments. Into- 
nation improves when players learn 
each other’s instrumental problems 
and become alert to adjusting to 
them. For example, a note on an 
instrument may be flat because of 
the mechanics of instrument manu- 
facture; and once the rest of the 
ensemble knows this and compen- 
sates for it by favoring that note as 
it becomes necessary, two things re- 
sult: the note seems to sound less 
flat; and the ears and the alertness 
of the others grow accustomed to 
extra keenness. The same problem 
occurs in the orchestra, of course, 
but here the field is larger, the re- 
sponsibility is the conductor’s, and 
the players wait for his instructions. 
In the smaller ensemble unit, each 
player bears the responsibility for 
the work of the group. And it is 
this, precisely, which makes an 
ensemble group come to life. 

“Take the matter of choosing ma- 
terial. A wealth of it exists, for wood- 
wind ensembles used to be much in 
vogue. In Beethoven’s time the tonal 
individualities of these instruments 
made them very popular. Anton 
Reicha, who played flute with Bee- 
thoven, wrote twenty-four wood-wind 
quintets. With the subsequent de- 
velopment of the orchestra, wood 
winds as such declined; but the last 
ten years or so have brought a grati- 
fying renaissance of interest. So 
then, there is a vast amount of wood- 
wind material, and it must be evalu- 
ated by each one of the group. We 
work from the full score, testing the 
over-all significance of the music 
even more than our own parts; and 
this is the responsibility of all. We 
analyze the works and discuss them; 
in case of any real disparity of opin- 
ion, we give the work a trial run- 
through and discuss it at greater 
length. 

“We rehearse once a week, on 
Sunday mornings, at Mr. Kincaid’s 
home. We come together knowing 
the music in its general significance 
though without details, and well 
aware that our work must concern 
itself with overall problems—such 
as the blending of sounds; letting 
the principal voice come through 
unhampered; rhythm; and, most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, knowing 
each other’s instruments and parts 
as well as our own. These problems 
are solved partly through constant 
practice (as a group). and partly 
through analysis and _ discussion 
(again, as a group). We still play 
works that we first took up five years 
ago when we began, and find that 
the time and thought expended on 
them tend to smooth out difficulties. 
The great danger for all orchestral 
musicians, I think, is to become so 
absorbed in their own instruments, 
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their own parts, their own problems, 
that they lose sight of music! Work 
of this kind to a great extent obviates 
that risk. 

“As to the actual work at rehears- 
als, there is no leader. To start a 
piece, the one who leads off with the 
principal voice will be watched and 
he may give a preparatory nod, 
Otherwise, the flute generally gives 
some indication of starting and 
stopping, partly because it generally 
has the upper line, and partly be- 
cause it resembles a baton in its 
horizontal position. We spend much 
time in most careful tuning up, 
working with our ears every bit as 
much as with fingers and breath, 
because of the need for good, bal- 
anced quality. This is of utmost im- 
portance; for often, what may 
sound like a slip in pitch is actually 
a slight deviation in the balance of 
quality. It is possible to be quite in 
tune and still sound slightly sharp 
or flat because of such an imbalance. 
And, naturally, we make a careful 
study of all the composer’s indica- 
tions, often branching out into lively 
discussions as to how loud is forte 
and how fast is allegretto. 

“At first, we experimented a bit 
as to the arrangement of the five 
instruments, and have now decided 
that the best position is for the flute 
to sit opposite the oboe and the 
bassoon opposite the clarinet, with 
the French horn facing the audience. 
In this position, we can watch each 
other’s indications-by-signal and also 
each other’s fingers, which latter is 
important, especially in rapid pas- 
sages where swift successions of 
notes must be played by all with 
utmost precision. 

“In wood-wind playing, there are 
many types of vibrato. One of the 
distinct advantages of ensemble 
playing is that these various types 
become unified. This. of course, 
vastly improves tone. The crux of 
the vibrato question in group play- 
ing is that it be uniform, sounding 
always like one perfectly blended 
sound and not like a series of iso- 
lated aberrations, with each player 
taking his own way. 

“The big problem. perhaps, is 
that of wind. or breath. We like to 
think of ourselves less as an instru- 
mental group than as a small com- 
pany of singers—a five-part madri- 
gal society, perhaps! In wood-wind 
playing, it is a common thing for the 
instrumentalists to get so involved 
with techniques that they lose sight 
of the lyric effect those techniques 
must release. The best cure for this 
is to pay strict attention to breath 
and breathing, and to practice it 
exactly as the singer does. The 
wood-wind player’s breath must be 
deeply inhaled; strongly supported 
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by the diaphragm; and let out ac- 
cording to the needs of the phrase, 
no more and no less. The greatest 
overall problem among young stu- 
dents, perhaps, is the taking of too 
big a breath, and then being caught 
with it. While the good breath must 
be deeply inhaled, it should also be 
estimated in advance, according to 
the needs of the phrase. 

“So much for practical aspects. 
One of the happiest results of our 
combined playing is the impetus it 
has given—and, we hope, will con- 
tinue to give—to wood-wind litera- 
ture. An enormous amount of music 
already exists, both for the individ- 
ual instruments and for ensemble 
combinations, and when a number 
of players get into the habit of work- 
ing together, they naturally find 
themselves in the position of digging 
into this literature to a far greater 
(and far deeper!) extent than would 
be likely to result from lesson- 
practice alone. And the more one 
digs and learns, the more he gets 
into the habit of digging and learn- 
ing. Also, the growing amount of 
wood-wind recording currently com- 
ing to light, both here and abroad, 
helps mold sound ideas about think- 
ing and playing. While it is a dan- 
gerous practice deliberately to copy 
the tones, colors, effects of other 
players, it is enormously interesting 


to hear what is being done by them, 
and to match one’s own abilities 
against it, 

“And best of all, perhaps, the 
existence of interested playing 
groups is one of the most potent fac- 
tors in stimulating the composition 
of new works. On the symphonic 
level, practical production costs 
make it nearly impossible for a 
young composer actually to hear 
his own works. The problem becomes 
much less difficult when our young 
composer can take his ideas to a 
smaller group. Not a week passes 
but what we receive some new work 
to consider. And other wood-wind 
groups springing up all over the 
country have the same experience. — 
And this is one of the happiest re- — 
sults that can occur! On occasion, 
we have even commissioned 
works, in the firm belief that the 
more playing being done and the 
more works being written, the more 
fluent will become our habits of 
musical self-correction and thus, in 
time, the richer our musical life. 
We of the Philadelphia Wood-Wind 
Quintet have certainly had _ only 
good results from our playing to- 
gether, and we believe that the 
more wood-wind groups there are 
all over the land, the better for all 
OfeIies 


THE END 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 
FROM PIANO LESSONS? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


(example, Jrere. Jacques), and 
many more by using two. Every 
musie lover, adult or child, will be 
fascinated by playing some of our 
folk melodies and making his own 
accompaniments from the _ basic 
chords. Acquaintance with chords 
helps one to read music quicker. 
Futhermore, what is music but a 
breaking down of basic chords into 
structures of figuration. 

Now let us go back to the question 
why Mary wanted to stop her les- 
sons. Was it because Betty her best 
friend stopped? Or was it because 
Mary thought ballet lessons would 
be more fun and mean less work? 
We don’t know; but the chances 
are likely that Mary was suddenly 
confronted with material too dif- 
ficult for her and that her practice 
periods had become more irksome, 
with no sense of real accomplish- 
ment. She may have been able to 
read notes after a fashion but with 
no sense of relationship to chords 
and musical structure in general 
and as a whole. Preparing for one 
recital after another often becomes 
a bore even though parents like to 
see Mary play ambitious pieces. If 
more stress had been laid upon 


Mary’s steady progress in music — 
reading she would have had more 
genuine fun at the keyboard. More- 
over, as time went on she would — 
have had the opportunity to play — 
for scout programs or for assem- 
blies at school or to play the hymns 
at Sunday School. These tasks may © 
not be as glamorous as playing 
solos, but there is a more lasting 
quality in being able to read music — 
at sight with facility than in being 
able to play a group of memorized 
pieces. 
We couldn’t expect anyone to 
develop a taste and love for litera-— 
ture if he could read the language — 
only in a slow and halting manner. 
If we will give more attention to 
music reading I believe there will — 
be fewer mortalities among pupils. — 
We shall also have adults who will 
not look back upon their child- 
hood experiences in music as “some- 
thing fleeting which didn’t take,” 
but will be able to play in ensem- — 
bles with their own children and 
share the joy of music together. — 
Let’s remember always that music 
is here for us to enjoy and to give 
us inspiration. ie 


THE END 
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Maestro Ormandy and William Warfield, noted Negro baritone, 


with several orchestra members about to board their plane. 


Mrs. Ormandy, wife of the famous conductor, 
christens their plane ““The Ormandy Special.” 


Musteal Ambassadors at Large 


Eugene Ormandy conducts the World Famous Philadelphia Orchestra 


on an epoch-making tour of European musical centers. 


by Gordon McCracken 


HE PHILADELPHIA ORCHES. 

TRA during the past month has 
made a tour of Europe which has 
probably set a new high in artistic 
and cultural accomplishment. It was 
the first European tour ever under- 
taken by a major American sym- 
phony orchestra. 

Part of a growing movement to 
acquaint people overseas with Amer- 
ican culture and art, the tour was 
under the sponsorship of the Inter- 
national Exchange Program of the 
American National Theatre and 
Academy and the United States In- 
formation Agency. It was made pos- 
sible with funds contributed by 
both organizations and from private 
sources in the city of brotherly love. 

Eugene Ormandy, music director 
and conductor, led the 102 musicians 
in 28 concerts in 35 days in 12 Con- 
tinental countries. William Warfield, 
baritone and the only American solo- 
ist to accompany the Orchestra, was 
the featured artist in seven of these 
programs. The pianist, Alexander 
Brailowsky, also appeared with the 
Orchestra. 

The leave-taking of the Orchestra 
party from the International Airport 
in Philadelphia on May 15, was a 
gala occasion. Three planes formed 
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the symphonic air squadron—a Sky- 
master cargoliner, appropriately 
named “The Music Box,” carried the 
heavily insured and specially packed 
instruments. A Constellation named 
“The Ormandy Special” carried 58 
passengers, and a DC-6, “The Phila- 
delphia,” flew 69 others. 

Mrs. Ormandy and the wives of 
thirteen Orchestra members also 
made the trip, and other members 
of the party included: Donald L. 
Engle, manager of the Orchestra; 
Joseph H. Santarlasci, assistant man- 
ager; a secretary, librarian, photog- 
rapher and a stage crew of five. 

With a brief stopoff at Shannon 
Airport, Eire, the planes flew direct 
to Brussels where the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’ made its Continental 
début, Tuesday evening, May 17, to 
a wildly cheering audience. Joining 
in the demonstration was the Queen 
Mother Elizabeth who stood while 
applauding the musicians. The fol- 
lowing night they appeared in Am- 
sterdam, Holland, and on May 19 
gave the first of the three “Salute to 


_France” programs at the Paris Op- 


era House. Mr. Ormandy carried 
greetings and a colored engraving 
of Independence Hall sent by Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of Philadelphia, 


to the mayors of eighteen European 
cities in which the Orchestra was 
heard. 

A special feature of the trip for 
the musicians was a new wardrobe- 
type trunk, each one shared by four 
men, with each trunk providing 
drawer space as well as room to 
hang clothes. Members of the Or- 
chestra were allowed 44 pounds of 
baggage each for the entire tour, 
excluding instruments. Three new in- 
strument chests carried the brasses 
and wood winds, and three trunks, 
holding sixteen violas and _ violins 
each, took care of the string choirs. 
Separate trunks were required for 
each of the nine cellos and nine 
basses, as well as the harps and 
the percussion instruments. Another 
eight trunks were needed to carry 
the scores of the half hundred com- 
positions in the Orchestra’s Euro- 
pean repertoire. 

Months of planning went into the 
tour with the newly-elected manager 
Donald Engle working in close co- 
operation with Robert C. Schnitzer, 
general manager of ANTA. Anatole 
Heller, concert impresario who han- 
dled the European tours of “Porgy 
and Bess” and the Ballet Theatre, 
acted as European representative. 


Conductor Eugene Ormandy sched- 
uled at least one American composi- 
tion in every one of the 18 cities 
where the Orchestra played a con- 
cert. 

The European tour represents a 
new attitude on the part of this coun- 
try’s State Department. It has lately 
become recognized that a nation’s cre- 
ators and artists can become power- 
ful ambassadors of good will, and 
that a country’s fine arts can demon- 
strate its ideals and _ spiritual 
strength, and that there are allies 
to be made and respect to be won 
by these means. 

The American works played on 


the tour included: Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso No. 2 for String Or- 
chestra, Samuel Barber’s Second 


Essay for Orchestra, Dello Joio’s 
“Epigraph,” Howard Hanson’s Sin- 
fonia Sacra (Symphony No. V), 
the late Harl McDonald’s “Santa Fe 
Trail,” Virgil Thompson’s “Louisi- 
ana Story,” and Richard Yardum- 
ian’s “Armenian Suite.” 

Works of European composers 
dominated the widely varied pro- 
grams given. These included Bach, 
Bartok, Beethoven, Berlioz, Brahms, 
Couperin, Debussy, Franck, Hinde- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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STAGING: PART FOUR 


(Continued from Page 17) 


strolling casually into camp and pro- 
ceeded to play for the assembled 
crowd now disposed about the camp- 
fire. This number served as a point 
from which to build upward toward 
a climax for the final number. 

The following musical numbers 
were used: 


Gypsy Life Schumann 

The Stars in Heaven Rheinberger 

The Gypsy Trail Galloway 
Chorus 

The Gypsy Prince Severn 


Violin Quartette 


Sea Fever Hadley 
The Gypsy Dance Folksong 
Gypsy Wind Woller 
Chorus 
The following year at the same 
school a similar format was em- 
ployed: 
Part One 


“The Spring of the Year” 


Come, Gentle Spring (“The Sea- 
sons’) Haydn 
Mayday Carol arr. Taylor 


Chorus 
Imp of Dreams Weidig 
Girls’ Double Quartette 


A Brown Bird Singing Wood 
Soloist 
All in the April Evening Roberton 
Chorus 
In the Wood Staub 
Two-piano duo 
Spring is a Lady Strickland 
Soloist 
Spring Chorus (“The Bartered 
Bride’’) Smetana 
Chorus 
Part Two 


One-act Play 
Part Three 
“In a Japanese Garden” 

The stage setting is more or less 
automatically suggested by the title. 
Lattice-work was employed to sug- 
gest a garden house and Japanese 
lanterns were suspended from the 
light rails in profusion. This group 
was performed by girls only. dressed 
in Japanese kimonas with wide and 
colorful sashes and with crepe paper 
chrysanthemum pom-poms as head- 
dresses. For the first two numbers in 
this group the stage was blacked out 
and light thrown on figures in a 
shadow box above the stage center. 
For the third number, full stage 
lighting was employed with three 
singers entering from the wings and 
pantomiming the action as the cho- 
rus sang. 

Japanese Love Song Thomas 
(Figures in shadow hox: “The 
Japanese Maid”; “The Chinese 
Lad.) 

Three Japanese Poems Harker 
(Figures in shadow hox: “The 
Geisha Girl”: “The Girl at the 
Tea House.”’) 

Three Little Maids from School 
(“The Mikado’) Sullivan 
Either of the preceding two pro- 

gram formats could be extended 

considerably; they will doubtless 


suggest any number of other the- 
matic sequences which could be em- 
ployed. 

The gypsy motif was employed at 
a large city high school in the fol- 
lowing sequence of numbers (the 
second half of a full evening’s pro- 
gram): 

“Night in a Gypsy Camp” 
Suabian Dance Song 
arr. Reger-Schindler 
Chorus 

1. The device of student competi- 
tion for costume design discussed in 
the article on “Staging” in ETUDE, 
June 1955, was employed and cos- 
tumes executed through joint co- 
operation between the PTA and the 
Departments of Art and Home Eco- 
nomics. 

2. Full stage lighting was em- 
ployed in an outdoor stage setting 
and suggested campfire with large 
iron kettle. 

3. A comparatively simple dance 
step had been devised by the girls’ 
Physical Education teacher and was 
executed by the greater part of the 
group. 

Gypsy Life Schumann 
Girls’ Glee Club 

1. During this number the stage 
movement was relaxed and groups 
wandered off (apparently casually) 
and disposed themselves informally 
around the campfire, one group 
gathered around a_ fortune-teller, 
with obviously a minimum of action 
(and that carefully planned) in 
order not to draw attention away 
from the singing. 

2. Stage lighting was lowered 
slightly but not too much at this 
point to suggest deepening night. 
Hungaria’s Treasure arr. French 

Boys’ Glee Club 
La Calabrese arr. deKurylo 
Solo Dancer 

1. During the preceding two items 
group action was gradually de- 
creased until focus of attention was 
directed toward the solo dancer with 
the rest of the group absolutely 
quiet. 

2. Again, stage lighting was grad- 
ually lowered to the point of lowest 
intensity which was reached at the 
beginning of the next number. 

Go Ask of the High Stars 
arr. Harris 


Girls’ Glee Club 


The Stars in Heaven  Rheinberger 
Chorus 
O Lovely Night Ronald 


Tenor Soloist 

1. During the preceding three 
numbers stage lighting was at a 
minimum to suggest the dead of 
night. 

2. A slight wave-like motion was 
employed during the Harris number 
which ceased altogether during the 
singing of the Rheinberger. 

3. Focus of attention was directed 
upon the soloist in the third number 
with a soft spotlight directed upon 


him. 

4. Beginning with the following 
selection, action became increasingly 
animated up to the final number 
which concluded with a vigorous but 
reasonably simple dance step exe- 
cuted by the full chorus and with 
full stage lighting at that point. 
Sea of Stars arr. French 

Girls’ Glee Club 
Hungarian Dance 
Violin Soloist 
Play O Gypsy arr. Taylor 
Girls’ Glee Club 
Tarantella Folksong 
Dance Ensemble from Physical 
Education Department 
Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song 
arr. Kibalchich 
Full Ensemble 

The following program is one 
which was presented under the gen- 
eral title of “Spring Moods in Mu- 


OR 


sic: 


Haesche 


Group I 

Full Choir 
(The men were dressed in sum- 
mer formals [white tuxedo jackets 
and regulation black tuxedo trou- 
sers] and the girls wore dinner 
dresses in pastel shades. The group 
was placed in conventional forma- 
tion with space left free at the front 
of the stage for the performance of 
the modern dance group as indicated 
below. Stage lighting was more or 
less full with some reduction of in- 
tensity in the third and fifth num- 


bers as far as the chorus was con-. 


cerned, allowing the spotlights to be 
brought up slightly for the dancers. 
In the fourth number stage lights 
were lowered except for a spot on 
the soloist.) 
Lark Aaron Copland 
A garden is a lovesome thing 
Marion Bauer 
Tarantella Randall Thompson 
(Dance group employed during 
this number) 
Hearest thou the wind (“The King’s 
Henchman”) Deems Taylor 
Baritone Solo 
Troopers’ Drinking Song 
Paul Hindemith 
(With Dance Group) 
Group II 
Small Ensemble 
(A long table was placed stage 
front and center and the singers 
were seated back of it, facing the 
audience, and at the ends. Two silver 
candelabra were employed, one to- 
ward each end of the table, and of 
sufficient height that the flickering 
tapers were well above the heads of 
the singers, principally for visual 
comfort as far as the audience was 
concerned and to avoid blocking out 
the faces by the candles. The sing- 
ers were dressed in costumes ap- 
propriate to the so-called madrigal 
period and the mood created was 
that of informal, social singing as 
practiced in the great houses of the 
day.) 
From Heights of Heaven 
O nata lux de lumine 
April Is in My Mistress’ Face 
Morley 


Schein 
Tallis 


The Silver Swan Gibbons 
Gay Little Nymph, Regnard 
Group III 
Full Choir 


(In this group the emphasis was 
upon the folk element. The girls 
wore colorful, informal, country- 
style, cotton dresses, with colored 
hair-ribbons; the boys wore denim 
trousers with shirts in bright colors. 
A few simple, stylized stage pieces 
were used to suggest a country set- 
ting. Lighting was full, and simple 
body movements were developed in 
line with the character and spirit of 
the music.) 

The Erie Canal 

Poor Wayfaring Stranger 
Jackson-Gatwood 

The Deaf Old Woman Davis 

June Is Bustin’ Out All Over 

(Carousel) Rodgers 
It Might As Well Be Spring 

(State Fair) Rodgers 
It’s A Grand Night for Singing 

(State Fair) Rodgers 

Tt is true that schemes such as 
those indicated above involve con- 
siderable effort; it is also true that 
they provide a very special oppor- 
tunity for the director who enjoys 
the search for beautiful literature 
and derives satisfaction from the ap- 
plication to this literature of a par- 
ticular type of creative imagination. 


THE END 


Scott 


TEACHERS! FRESHEN 
UP FOR YOUR 
NEW SEASON 
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your life methods, 
your desire to get ahead and 
your ability to concentrate upon 
worthwhile business promoting ac- 
tivity. Look over your day and you 
are likely to find that you have been 
wasting a great deal of time upon 
matters that are sometimes very 
pleasant, but entirely useless as far 
as personal progress is concerned. 
You can make time for success if 
you really want it. If you have time 
to do so during the summer, try to 
attend one of the many stimulating 
“refresher” courses given by bril- 
liant teaching specialists in various 
parts of the country. The writer has 
known of many teachers who have 
profited splendidly by such inspir- 
ing contacts. 

Most of all, do not fail to get the 
requisite rest, recreation and relaxa- 
tion which in a demanding and some- 
times tense profession must always 
be a prime consideration in the life 
of the practical teacher. The happier 
and busier your summer, the more 
zeal and business you will be able to 
put into your professional work next 


year. THE END 


your energy, 


Serer Shea: 


e | hold music to be the noblest lan- 
guage of the soul; others find in it 
only a_ pleasant combination of 
sounds; others, a counterpoint ex- 
ercise. 

—Robert Schumann 
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Musigram 


by JOAN GRIFFIN 


HORIZONTAL 


A lively, fast and happy tempo. 
A “musical joke,” introduced by Beethoven to replace the minuet 
in the third (sometimes second) movement of the sonata or sym- 
phony, usually in three-four time. 
The interval between one tone and the next above or below it. 


. The lowest female voice, the range of which generally extends 


between G below the treble staff to the C an octave above middle C. 


. Operatic vocal solo. 


Tempo. 

Important composer in the development of French opera (1683- 
1764). The ballets in his operas are stately and typically Baroque 
in style. He was also a distinguished theorist and organist. 
Father of modern opera (1561-1633). Composer of “Dafne,” the 
first opera ever written. In collaboration with Caccini, he wrote 
“Eurydice” for the wedding of Henry IV and Marie de’ Medici 
of France in the year 1600, this date being generally recognized 
as the birth of opera. 


. A character, which when placed upon a stafl, represents the dura- 


tion and pitch of a tone (plural). 
Italian musical term for “very,” generally used to qualify an in- 
dication of speed. 


A round or the name commonly given to the famous canon “Sumer 
is icumen in.” 

Ecclesiastical mode, used in medieval times, beginning and ending 
on C and using only the natural notes. 

The music intended for an individual voice or instrument. 

The musical character which denotes a tone is to be sounded 
one-half step lower than written. 

A 5-pointed device used to rule off staves. 

A passage of music, usually eight measures long, consisting of 
at least two phrases and a cadence. 

This name is famous for being the surname of “The Father of the 
Waltz” (Johann, Sr.) and “The Waltz King” (Johann, Jr.) as 
well as Richard (no relation to the first two), whose fame lies 
in the field of symphonic tone poems and opera. 

A tragic opera by the composer whose first name is Richard in 
No. 32 Horizontal. The plot concerns itself with the vengeance 
of a daughter for her father’s death against both her mother and 
her mother’s paramour, 


VERTICAL 


Moderately slow tempo. Sometimes used to name a movement. 
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The subdued repetition of a strain or phrase, popular during the 
Baroque era in both vocal and instrumental music. 


. A sign which indicates a rhythmic silence of a certain relative 


length. 
The concluding section of a composition or movement. 


. Heroine of Wagner’s opera “Lohengrin.” 

. Old term for instrumental. 

. A composition for eight voices or instruments. 

. A slow, stately French dance in three-quarter time, often found 


as the third movement of the classic symphony. 


. Wagner’s first opera, a tragic opera in five acts. 

. A tone of the same pitch as a given tone. 

. Beethoyen’s Third Symphony, literal meaning of which is heroic. 
. American composer (1884-1920) whose early death was a deep 


loss to American music. His orchestral version of “The White 
Peacock” and the poem for flute and orchestra, “The Pleasure- 
dome of Kubla Khan,” are familiar favorites of concert audiences. 


. Used to indicate the alto or tenor part as distinguished from the 


bass and soprano. 


. A concluding passage, or finale, taken in increased speed to en- 


hance the effect. 


. The lowest pitched brass wind instrument in the orchestra. 
. A musical work or composition, used by composers to designate 


the order in which their compositons were written or published. 


. A short romantic piece of music of pastoral or tenderly romantic 


character. 


30. In organ parlance, a row of pipes belonging to one stop. 
(Solution on Page 53) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


means “detached’”—in other words, 
it is the opposite of legato. But there 
are many ways of “detaching” a 
note from its neighbors, and here as 
elsewhere there are differences of 
opinion. However, the consensus of 
opinion seems to be summed up in 
the following: (1) A dot over or 
under a note or chord indicates that 
the key is to be sounded and instantly 
released, irrespective of the value of 
the note; (2) a wedge-shaped dot 
or vertical dash over or under a note 
or chord means a sharper, more bril- 
liant staccato effect; (3) a dot which 
is accompanied by a short horizontal 
mark, or which is one of a series of 
notes under a slur sign indicates a 
lingering sort of detachment rather 
than a sharp release of the key. 

K. G. 


ABOUT CONDUCTING 

A short time ago a friend and I 
had a little argument about the time 
when the notes on some beat of the 
measure begin. I am thinking espe- 
cially about conducting, in which I 
am very much interested as an ama- 
teur, and it seems to me that accord- 
ing to the diagrams in books on con- 
ducting the value of a note begins at 
the instant the hand begins to move, 
so my question is whether the voices 
or instruments are actually produc- 
ing tone from the time the hand be- 
gins to move, or does the beat start 
at the point marked as the bottom 
of the beat. My friend argues that 
the tone on the first beat of a meas- 
ure does not begin until the point 


which marks beat one is reached, 


and so on with the other beats. And 
if a player beats time with his foot 
(which F realize is not a good habit), 
where does the foot mark the beat, 
at the top of the movement or the 
bottom? G. O. G. 


The tone or chord on the first beat 
of a measure begins on 1, that on the 
second beat begins at 2, and so on. 
The movement that a conductor 
makes before or between beats is 
considered to be a “preliminary 
movement” and it serves as a signal 
to the players or singers that the point 
of the actual beat is approaching. 
But since most modern music is 
played with a certain freedom of 
tempo (tempo rubato) the prelimi- 
nary movements made by the con- 
ductor are highly important because 
the eyes of the performers can meas- 
ure the timing of these movements 
and thus attack the tone precisely 
on the beat. 

The only exception to the above is 
in the case of unaccompanied choral 
groups and—in certain instances— 
in passages for wind instruments in 
orchestral music where the conductor 
marks the bottom of the beat as usual 
but allows the performers just an 
instant in which to “feel in” the ex- 
act point of their attack. In order 
to have this happen the performers 
must listen intently to each other, 
and feel the point of attack as a 
group. This is not done in the case 
of marches, dances, or other strongly 
rhythmic music in which the tempo 
must be absolutely steady (tempo 
giusto), but in a more romantic, 
flexible style the device often pro- 
duces a beautiful effect. 

As for beating time with the foot, 
this is done even by the best players 
when the rhythm seems very compli- 
cated and they need to measure the 
beats by means of an actual move- 
ment of their own bodies. But as a 
regular practice it is to be con- 
demned, just as it would be silly to 
keep on using a crutch long after the 
break in one’s leg had completely 
mended. : 
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OUTSTANDING COMPOSITIONS 
OF THE YEAR 


(Continued from Page 21) 


often unusual and quite unfamiliar 
pieces for students of all ages. High- 
ly recommended. 


THE CONCERTO OF THE 
YEAR 

Just received Kabalevsky’s 
“Youth” Concerto No. 3 (Leeds), a 
stunning and not too difficult (early 
advanced) concerto, with its orches- 
tral accompaniment simply and well 
arranged for performance on a sec- 
ond piano. All three movements are 
distinctive—snappy “young” themes, 
not difficult passage-work; sure-fire 
stuff as well as very good music. 


SOME SHORT PIECES 
OF THE YEAR 
Fichandler—Come After Me 
(Presser )—certainly the year’s best 
easy contrapuntal piece. A lovely, 
melodious and unforced canon, it 
has wide appeal (Third Year). 
Martha Beck—Drifting Sands 
(Ricordi)—although this exquisite 
bit of impressionism was published 
several years ago. I have not known 
it until now. Any artist should be 
proud to play it. Wonderful soft le- 
gato for sensitive adolescents. Third 
year—a very lovely little piece! 
Some good new “pops!” Clifford 
Shaw’s Third Street Rhumba (Dit- 
son); Stanford King’s Piano Tun- 
ers Polka (Summy): Stanford 
King’s. easy swing arrangement of 
Three Blind Mice (Flammer); 
Louise Garrow’s Whistling Cowboy 
(Boston Music); David Glover’s 
Ho-Hum Blues (Schroeder and 
Gunther); Glover’s Don’t Wanna 
Practice Blues (Volkwein); June 
Weybright’s Spiritual Sit Down, Sis- 
ter (Belwin) ; Mark Nevin’s Swing 
Tt Slow (Schroeder and Gunther) ; 
and three by John Schaum (Bel- 
win), El Relicario (Third year), 
Cuban Mambo (Second Year), and 
Mambo Boogie (Second year). 


THE LETTER OF THE YEAR 

This department receives thrill- 
ing letters from all over the world— 
but this one, just received. is so 
wonderful that I cannot resist shar- 
ing it with you. I am not at liberty 
to disclose the sender’s name—but 
she lives in Arkansas, a state whose 
beauty and vitality I have come to 
appreciate during the past few years. 

Her reference at first concerns the 
final sentence of this page in the 
April ETUDE in which I asked, 
“but what on earth is a Milgrim 
hat?” 

“The thing that shocks me,” she 
writes, “is that a man of your knowl- 
edge does not know what a Milgrim 
hat is. One of the fondest memories 
of my life is a Milgrim hat I paid 
$40 for in New York at the Milgrim 
Store in 1939. I am still wearing it, 
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and have never seen another one 
anything like it; it is the most be- 
coming hat I have ever owned. Evy- 
ery winter I get it out and say to 
myself that I can’t possibly wear it 
another winter unless I move to an- 
other city. For a few years during 
the 40’s, I said I would wear it un- 
til the war was over—but I am still 
wearing it. All my friends have 
come to look for the appearance of 
‘the hat’ as they call it, and have 
come to love it as much as I do. 

“Seriously, I think you understand 
the musician of my type, and how 
many there are of us throughout the 
country. and you realize that 
through us, more than the big-name 
concert performers, music is kept 
alive and growing in our small cit- 
ies; that through our love of playing 
we are sharing music with many and 
showing them the musical way of 
life—many who would never attend 
a concert at the auditorium. 

“T am 48 now, and have been 
studying seriously and working 
sometimes up to six hours a day for 
the last eight years. At that time I 
had not played for at least 12 years, 
although I had a B.M. degree with 
a major in piano, but got  side- 
tracked into being a pretty fair legal 
stenographer because I like to eat 
regularly and found it more remu- 
nerative. At the age of 40 I found 
myself in a beautiful home my hus- 
band built for me high on a hill— 
with no neighbors near—and time 
on my hands. Then this neglected 
music began to gnaw on me. So one 
day on impulse [I picked up the 
*phone and called a very fine teacher 
we haye here, asking him if he would 
teach me as if I knew nothing. He 
said to come and we would see what 
he could do. It was mighty slow 
starting. Many times I found it diffi- 
cult to find the time for practice; 
but one of the things he taught me 
was the importance of budgeting 
time. If music was important to me 
it must come first. So every morning 
as the ’phone would ring, I had to 
make up my mind whether the prac- 
tice was more important or a bridge 
game. I have now arranged my life 
so that I have often full days for 
practice and study, and it is unbe- 
lievable what has happened to my 
playing. I now play things I could 
never play when I was young—I 
wasn’t taught them in the first place 
—and wasn’t taught much about 
how to practice or how to memorize. 
Now I can play for possibly two 
hours and not cover all the music 
I have in my hands and head. The 
other evening we were invited to 
dinner. My host told me to come pre- 
pared to play for his guests—and 
this is the sort of thing I love to do. 
There were some there who were 


hungry to hear live music but are 
not aware of it. They kept me play- 
ing all evening. As a result, this is 
what I played—The G Minor Bal- 
lade of Chopin, twice (the second 
time after other guests came in) ; 
Brahms’ Intermezzo Opus 117, No. 
2; Turkish March, Mozart; the last 
movement of the D Minor Sonata of 
Beethoven; La Plus Que Lente, De- 
bussy; and the Liebestraum. All of 
the playing was very free and cre- 
ative; they felt it, and I felt com- 
plete master of what was going on. 
Wasn’t that a wonderfully rewarding 
experience? 

“The thing that has come to me 
and that I want to share with others 
is that we must not limit ourselves 
and say that we are too old to learn 
or that we don’t have time. We can 
make time—I for one learn better 
now than I ever did—and it takes a 
lot of living and understanding and 
a warm Christian heart to play most 
of the music we like to hear. I have 
recently heard the Schubert B-flat 
Sonata played by Leon Fleisher. It 
kept going through my head so I 
ordered the music thinking I would 
just read some of it. Much to my 
surprise I find that I can play it— 
and I am setting out this morning to 
learning it. So, we need not say that 
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anything is too hard if we want it 
enough. It may be several years be- 
fore I can play it well, but all of 
my music will grow by my study of 
this lovely thing, and it may be, like 
the Ballade, four years before I can 
play it. 

“T am not writing you thus for 
you to use this letter in your col- 
umn. I just have always felt kin to 
you since I heard you in Hot Springs 
play my lovely Mozart Fantasia in 
C Minor. I have played it for six 
years now; no one else that I know 
plays this and shows it to people. I 
have played the Brahms E-flat Ma- 
jor Rhapsodie you refer to in your 
article and I always call it my 
Fourth of July piece. The sort of 
piece you should play when you feel 
like ringing a bell and don’t have 
a bell handy. However, I do have a 
bell outside my garden room door, 
so whenever I come home from play- 
ing a program that I think went 
well. I always tell my daughter to 
go ring the bell—Mama did all right. 

“All good wishes to you in the 
things you are doing to open up the 
world of music to those who do not 
know it—and the inspiration you are 
giving those of us who have entered 
somewhat into that world.” 


THE END 


SUCCESS LIES IN SERVICE 
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girders. When he finished we had for 
our contemplation a very neat draw- 
ing of a bridge, probably technically 
correct, but I still did not know how 
to hold the bow! 

“Again, I am minded of the time 
that Debussy reviewed a concert of a 
certain musician, the review con- 
sisting of a statement that so and 
so played a recital plus something 
like a quarter or half column of 
blank space, signed at the bottom, 
‘Claude Debussy.’ When asked to ex- 
plain all the blank space he said 
that he had nothing to say about the 
artist in question. Most critics would 
do well to ponder Debussy’s thought. 

“I assure you there is nothing 
complex about this matter of music. 
There are only two sensible things 
to do about it. The first is this: make 
music if you can. And the second is 
this: if you cannot. make it, listen 
to it. This covers the field.” 


A YOUNG MASTER 

The great Piatigorsky has spread 
the mantle of his mightiness over a 
younger master at the Academy, 
Gabor Rejto. Piatigorsky is a Rus- 
sian, Rejto is an Hungarian. Rejto 
was for several years head of the 
’cello department at the great East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, 
and has just been appointed head 
of the department of string and 
chamber music at the University of 
Southern California. At the Acad- 
emy he is the active teacher; Piati- 
gorsky is lecturer and advisor. Rejto 


is also “cellist for the Alma Trio, and 
at the moment of this writing (Au- 
gust. 1954) is on tour of Australia 
and New Zealand with that chamber 
group. The trio has made numerous 
recordings. 

Speaking from his years of prac- 
tical experience as a ‘cellist, Rejto 
thinks that the ’cellist can make a 
living, albeit it will be less easy than 
for musicians in many other fields. 
“There are only a few of the greats, 
like Piatigorsky, Casals, or the 
late Emanuel Feuermann, who can 
make a living from playing alone. 
And even these often supplement 
their income by teaching, as did 
Piatigorsky; or conducting, as did 
Casals; or even writing. as I under- 
stand Piatigorsky is doing in the 
preparation of his memoirs. The in- 
come from playing in a symphony 
orchestra might permit a man to 
eke out an existence, but hardly to 
have more than the necessities of 
life.” 

In that connection Rejto ex- 
pressed the thought that it is quite 
possible that the musicians’ unions 
have done themselves a disservice 
by increasing the wage scale to the 
point where managers have been 
obliged to cut down the length of 
the seasons, so that the gross yearly 
income is less, rather than greater, 
than before the wage increases. 

He also expressed the passing 


thought that cities should subsidize . 


their orchestras and other musical 
organizations with municipal funds. 
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“This should be in addition to the an- 
) nual campaign for patrons, mind you, 
and the income from ticket sales. It 
is actually true that in most parts of 
Europe one finds more music than 
one finds in America. This is because 
the municipalities feel that public 
music is an obligation just as much 
as public schools and accordingly 
subsidize it. In fact, the two are re- 
garded as one and the same! 

“The young man or woman pre- 
paring for a career as ’cellist must 
be prepared to play in an orchestra; 
to organize a chamber music group; 
perhaps to lead an orchestra; pre- 
pared to teach, to play for soirees, 
to do everything in connection with 
music.” 

Rejto points out that to the pres- 
ent time, very few people have ex- 
ploited the field of the small college, 
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musically speaking. “A reasonably 
good player can give concerts in 
such places, and before apprecia- 
tive audiences. He can thereby gain 
that satisfaction which can only be 
had by sharing with others his mu- 
sic, and the service can be a profit- 
able one. To do this is in line with 


the movement to bring less known . 


artists as part of a concert series to 
smaller towns throughout the coun- 
try. Here is a field for ’cellists! Two 
years ago in New Zealand I played 
23 concerts in 5 weeks, some in 
towns of only four and five hundred 
population. People would come for 
miles around, and fill the largest 
halls that could be found. Yes, there 
is a field for ’cellists, and if it be a 
difficult field it is the more worth 
while!” 
THE END 


THE REWARDS OF A SUCCESSFUL 
MUSICAL CAREER 
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world. It is up to us to leave some- 
thing here when we go.” 

One of today’s customs which 
could be changed with benefit to 
both artists and audiences, in Mr. 
Crooks’ opinion, is that of concert- 
izing a great deal in a short space of 
time. “In my years of singing I 
found it impossible to sing so often 
during a week without having the 
performances become mechanical. 
When one gives a concert, he gives 
so much. of himself that his physical 
and spiritual strength is depleted. 
He has to rest in between concerts, 
to replenish that strength. 

“In any concert, there must be a 
contact between the artist’s soul and 
the souls of his listeners. The artist 
must establish that at the outset, 
else he cannot hold his audience. 
He cannot establish it by being de- 
tached and impersonal. That is the 
reason many contemporary artists, 
trained to perfection, seem to have 
lost that necessary contact with peo- 
ple. Since music is the common de- 
nominator that brings people of all 
races and creeds together, music’s 
interpreters must have the magnet- 
ism and spiritual qualities to create 
that harmony between individuals.” 

Up to 1931, Mr. Crooks consid- 
ered himself essentially a lieder 
singer, giving strictly classical con- 
certs: an evening of Brahms, an 
evening of Schubert, or of Strauss. 
But here in America he found that a 
different type of program was want- 
ed, so he decided to compromise in 
order to bring good music to a 
larger number of people. 

“When one limits himself to sing- 
ine the classics to the musical in- 
telligentsia, he usually finds they 
are as well acquainted with them as 
he is. When one sings to the people 
in general, he may as well serve 
them by giving them music they 
can enjoy. It’s only a narrow mind 
/ which wants to perform or to cre- 
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ate only to please himself,” says 
Mr. Crooks to young artists, “or 
who pretends that he doesn’t care 
what the critics say. During the 
course of an evening’s recital, an 
artist must sing something to please 
everyone. Who is to say what is 
good music and what isn’t? Any- 


thing that makes people happy 
and brings good into their lives is 
good.” 


Another of Mr. Crooks’ activities 
is as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, in which ca- 
pacity he has made speeches touch- 
ing on community music problems. 
On one occasion, he mentioned the 
need for audiences to become bet- 
ter acquainted with American mu- 
sic. All musical events radiate from 
the center, which is a city’s sym- 
phony orchestra, he said. Conduc- 
tors of the orchestra should then 
take the lead in bringing new music 
to their audiences, who should re- 
member that all music was new 
once, and who should say to them- 
selves, “If we don’t listen to new 
American music, who will?” New 
music doesn’t always appeal to 
everyone, but everyone should be 
exposed to it. 

“In France, when a French com- 
position is accepted, it is played a 
minimum of ten times throughout 
France before a judgment is ren- 
dered on it. We, too,” adds Mr. 
Crooks, “should give more than one 
playing to a new composition, be- 
cause one performance doesn’t prove 
anything.” 

As further evidence of his sym- 
pathy for American composers, this 
distinguished artist has for many 
years given his advice and _assist- 
ance to Elinor Remick Warren, go- 
ing through all of her vocal com- 
positions when they were in the 
creative stages to give her a singer’s 


“point of view. Particularly in. cli- 


mactic moments has this been help- 
ful, and in every spot where high 
notes are featured, This singer is 
now merely continuing something 
that began when he was making his 
regular concert tours. Every time 
he came to the West Coast, he made 
it a point to work with this gifted 
composer. Now they are able to 
work more often. 

Richard Crooks’ present activity 
is paralleled by that of his wife, 
who has volunteered to work for 
the Hollywood Bowl (having ar- 
ranged the successful Resident Art- 
ists’ Night there during the 1954 
season), for their church and _ for 
the Good Samaritan Hospital. In 
fact, both of them have been so 
sincere in their desire to earn their 
way by serving the public that they 
have had to fight to balance all of 
their activity with the simple way 
of living they have set for them- 
selves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crooks began their 
life together when she played his 
accompaniments in grammar school, 
at which time she was a subscriber 
to and regular reader of ETUDE. 
During his career, she played for 
him and worked with him at home, 
because it was there that he learned 
all of his music. He felt that she 
was capable of accompanying him 
in public, but she preferred to de- 
vote herself to being his wife and 
the mother of his children. 

Mildred Crooks has spoken often 
of the years in which her hushand 
was a celebrity, telling how many 
times she would see him return 
home from the successful perform- 
ance of an opera, only to take out 
the score and go over it painstak- 
ingly to see where and how he could 
have done better. “He aimed for 
perfection on the concert stage, as 
much as was humanly possible,” 
she has said. “The higher he went. 
the harder he worked.” 

During the busiest part of Mr. 
Crooks’ career, they found they 
needed rest. They also wanted to 
let their two children (who are 
married and now have children of 
their own!) grow up normally, 
away from their father’s glamorous 
life as a celebrity. So they kept 
their New York apartment, but 
moved each summer to Buck Till 
Falls. Pennsylvania, a quiet Quaker 
country settlement. There Mr. 
Crooks learned his operas undis- 
turbed. When he left the concert 
stage because of illness, they lived 
in Buck Hill Falls the year ’round. 

There they volunteered for the 
Hospital Board, did Red Cross and 
Community Chest work. In  war- 
time, both worked with the Quak- 
ers and helped to raise $25,000 to 
send to Geneva to buy milk for 
needy children irrespective of race 
or nationality. Mr. Crooks sang and 
persuaded his friends, such as Laur- 
itz Melchior, to donate their services 
also. 

‘One particular Bond drive dur- 
ing the war was a memorable ex- 


perience for Mr. Crooks. He, with 
Fred Waring (who had a_ hotel 
twenty-five miles away where he 
held summer classes) and several 
other performers, were asked to 
travel to eight towns in Monroe 
County in a single night to raise 
money. The Commander of the Ord- 
nance Department lent them jeeps 
in which to accomplish this feat. 
They started at 7 P.M. and stag- 
gered their arrivals in each town 
so that in each one a complete per- 
formance was given and no two 
groups of performers were there 
at the same time. They finished at 
midnight, tired but exhilarated. 
Needless to say, in addition to rais- 
ing a good deal of money, they 
greatly enjoyed the excursion. 

After some years spent in Buck 
Hill Falls, Mr. and Mrs. Crooks 
began to feel that that chapter in 
their lives was over. They were ac- 
tive enough in the summers, but 
found the days dragging in winter 
time. They were isolated and 
couldn’t escape the thought that 
there was still work for them to 
do but that they were not doing it. 
So for two years they sought and 
finally found their present Cali- 
fornia home where the community 
has been more than pleased to make 
use of their special talents. 

Here, for the first time in their 
lives, they are living among people 
as most people usually do. For the 
first time they are on the audi- 
ence side of concerts. They helped 
to organize a community concert 
series in their area. 

They discuss the great people 
they have known and both of them 
agree that the greatest have been 
the simplest. Mr. Crooks enjoys es- 
pecially the memory of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, with whom he  ap- 
peared in concert in 1910 when he 
was a boy soprano. The beloved 
singer received flowers on that oc- 
casion. Instead of keeping them, she 
gave them to Richard Crooks’ moth- 
er, along with her good wishes for 
her son’s success. His mother died 
soon afterward, but they knew that 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s gesture 
had been one of the high spots in 
her life when they found that she 
had pressed some of the flowers 
from that bouquet in the family 
Bible. 

Nor did Richard Crooks himself 
ever forget that thoughtfulness. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was to him 
a model of graciousness and great- 
ness. He and his wife are happy 
today because they are trying to 
live just such ideals. They believe 
firmly that “kindness and thought- 
fulness toward others can_ bring 
greater happiness to the giver than 
to the receiver.” They are also 
happy in being able to repay their 
debt to the public which has been 
so good to them. After thirty-three 
years of marriage, Mrs. Crooks can 
say, “I was proud of him as 4 


singer, and am even prouder A 
him as a man!” THE EN 
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correspondents who send me, not let- 
ters or notes, but doctors’ disserta- 
tions about new or planned instru- 
ments. Of course, pipe-organs must 
first be built on paper; but sometimes 
these long lists of specifications and 
discussions of tonal qualities can be 
heavy going for a non-builder. 

This mild form of monomania, 
however, is found in all good pipe- 
organ men. They are, in the literal 
sense, devoted to their calling. 

Recently I played a large organ, 
built by a fine builder. which is lo- 
cated in a relatively small town. The 
instrument was in better condition 
than many big-city installations which 
receiye, or are supposed to receive, 
the very finest maintenance. The ex- 
planation was that a skilled and 
devoted man took care of the instru- 
ment. He knew how to tune and did 
the work thoroughly and patiently. 

A few men who call themselves 
“organ tuners” are perfunctory hacks, 
ignorant or incapable of any but the 
most rudimentary maintenance. Some 
have not the faintest idea how to tune 
a mixture; in which case they should 
let mixtures severely alone. Unfor- 
tunately, sometimes they don’t. 

This man was different. When he 
made a repair, it was made to last. 
If a part wore out completely, he 
replaced it. To play a recital on this 
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instrument was a memorable ex- 
perience. 

I am happy to add that I am not 
the only one who appreciates this 
tuner’s work. The church does also, 
and pays him well. In consequence 
they may anticipate many years’ 
service from their fine instrument. 

This is a point worth considering. 
What is the use of investing thou- 
sands of dollars in a fine pipe organ, 
then allowing it to go to pieces for 
want of the regular maintenance 
which every mechanical instrument 
needs? 

Yet [ can think of hundreds of 
localities where just this is happen- 
ing. It is not always the result of 
shortsightedness; there simply are 
not enough specialists to go around. 
More men are badly needed in this 
fine profession. 

Readers may have seen the story 
of the Richmond telephone repair- 
man who found the large instrument 
in the Mosque Theatre to be falling 
apart from sheer neglect. In his 
spare time, with only a small cash 
outlay, he put the instrument: back in 
excellent condition. It is now con- 
stantly used and much appreciated. 

For that matter, an organist him- 
self, if he is willing to take the 
trouble, can learn a great deal about 
the care of the instrument. Some 
great organists—Ernest White, for 
example—are no less skilled as tech- 
nicians than as performers. Mr. 
White can do anything from voicing 
a pipe to running a wind trunk. He 
can finish an organ as well as anyone 
in the country today. Joseph White- 
ford, vice-president of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Company, is an excellent 
organist and, it goes without saying, 
knows all about the instrument from 
the tonal and mechanical point of 
view. 

An organist never knows when 
such knowledge will stand him in 
good stead. I myself have been saved 
from many nightmarish pitfalls by 
knowing a few fundamentals of 
organ-building and a number of 
emergency tricks which can be uti- 
lized at the last minute before a serv- 
ice or recital—even during a recital. 

Many people wonder how often an 
organ should be serviced and tuned. 
It is difficult to give a flat answer. 
For most localities the constant, 
regular, daily servicing which takes 
place at St. Bartholomew’s, Wana- 
maker’s in Philadelphia, The Curtis 
Institute, the Eastman School or the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City is impractical. Even weekly 
service, according to organ-builders, 
should not be necessary for most in- 
struments in good working condition. 
Monthly servicing, with a clause pro- 
viding for emergency service as 
needed, seems adequate for most 
needs. Four times a year would seem 
to be the minimum, since a pipe 
organ, like a piano, is put out of 
tune by changes in weather. 

The important thing is that the in- 
strument should have regular main- 
tenance, rather than a “lick and a 


Wiolin : Juestions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


Information Lacking 

Mrs. W. M. B., New Mexico. No 
information seems to be available 
on a maker named STENZL. Are 
you sure it is not PENZL or 
STINGL? The violins made by 
these men sell for between $100 and 
$200. Stenzl, if he existed, would 
probably be in approximately the 
same class. 


Violin Transcriptions 

P. F., Quebec. There is no set sys- 
tem used in making violin transcrip- 
tions of piano pieces. Three good 
musicians could easily make three 
entirely different settings of the same 
piece, all equally good. Almost any 
piano solo that has a clearly defined 
melodic line can be arranged for 
violin, but this does not mean that 
it would be a successful arrange- 
ment. Very often some figuration has 
to be changed to bring a passage 
from the piano idiom to the violin 
idiom. Sometimes, too, the key must 
be changed, though this should be 
done only if absolutely necessary, 
for keys have moods. Chopin is no- 
toriously the most difficult composer 
to arrange for violin, yet one of the 
best transcription ever made was 
Sarasate’s transcription of Chopin’s 
IE. flat Nocturne. He changed the 
figuration in several places, but so 
well and musically that the new fig- 
urations seem part and parcel of the 
composition. And he kept the orig- 
inal key. Wilhelmj, on the other 
hand, made an excellently violinistic 
arrangement of the D-flat major 
Nocturne. but he set it in D major— 
and lost the mood of the piece. He 
brought the music out of the moon- 
light into the sunlight. 


A Well-Known French 
Craftsman 

H. R. H., Manitoba. Collin-Mézin 
is the name of a family of violin 
makers in Mirecourt, France, and is 
also the name of an instrument 
making firm, founded by the family, 
in the same town. The firm worked 
commercially, on a mass production 
basis, making violins and cellos of 
various grades, and hundreds of 
their instruments were exported an- 
nually—most of them to the United 
States. Their best violins have sold 
for as much as $250.00. and their 
better cellos for $350.00. 


Repeat Your Question 

W. W. C., West Virginia. Could 
I bother you to send in again your 
query about the maker of your vio- 
lin? I am sorry to say that I cannot 
make out the maker’s name. Thank 
you very much for the kind things 
you say about my comments on the 
Whole Bow Martelé and the Spun 
Tone. I am very glad they have 
helped you. Anyone who can play 
these bowings well has a_ solid 
foundation for a really good bow 
technique. 


A Fine Commercial Product 

T. A. G., Oklahoma. 1 cannot tell 
from your letter whether your violin 
was made by Marc Laberte himself, 
or by the firm of Laberte & Magnie. 
It is one of the better commercial 
firms, making violins to sell at vari- 
ous prices, the best of them selling 
for around $300 or $350. If Laberte 
himself made the violin, it would 
have to be judged on its individual 
merits as a tone-producing instru- 
ment, its condition, and so on. 


promise” when it is on the verge of 
collapse. 

To make this possible, one hopes 
that more young men will become 
builders, designers, voicers and 
finishers. Their services are urgently 
needed. The work is exacting, but it 
has its rewards, both financially and 
in satisfaction with a task well done. 
It would be a great pity if the art 
of building and maintaining fine 
pipe-organs should become a lost art 
in this country. THE END 


e Art can only be learned 
from artists, never from art- 

scholars. 
—Ludwig Bischoff 
(1794-1867) 


“But what else can you do 
with your piccolo?” 
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Organ and Choir 


Questions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


Q. I am contemplating the pur- 
chase of a Lowery Organo for my 
piano, and wonder if you might give 
me some information on the use of 
the various stops. I should like to 
play a pipe organ, but living in a 
rural area the matter of practice is 
a drawback; also a pipe organ is not 
feasible for our little church. Are 
any books published that would be 
adaptable for use with this instru- 
ment? What are the lasting qualities 
of this instrument, and would it be 
a help in teaching the legato touch? 

M. G.—Ind. 


‘A. We have no doubt that with the 
purchase of this instrument the deal- 
er (or manufacturer) would supply 
a book of instructions, which would 


- make very clear the ways to make 


most effective use of the several stops 
or tonalities. A circular in the 
writer’s files on the Organo lists 
three stops or “tonalities’—Princi- 
pal (probably similar to the Dia- 
pason) ; String, and Horn, and states 
that each of these has a tab for soft 
and another tab for loud, and that 


‘each may be used separately, or in 


combination with any other, or all 
three together in whatever degree of 
loudness is desired. This makes it 
very easy for one to determine the 
best effects for any given type of 
composition. We do not know of any 
special books written for the Organo, 
but, once the general principles are 
learned it should be possible to play 
any ordinary music, especially com- 
positions for reed organ. We mention 
this because your chief interest seems 
to be in the organ aspect of the in- 
strument, and suggest reed organ 
music rather than pipe organ be- 
cause the latter usually has a sepa- 
rate staff for the notes on the pedal 
keyboard, which of course, will not 
be a part of the Organo set-up, and 
in reed organ music only one manual 
and no pedal keys are provided for, 
which is what you would need for 
the Organo. We have no definite in- 
formation on the “lasting” qualities, 
but have no reason to doubt the 
claims of the manufacturers that the 
Organo will “give a lifetime of pleas- 
urable service.” In Philadelphia, 
the agency is carried by one of the 
most reputable firms, and this in it- 
self seems to be a sound recommen- 


dation. Its use as an organ or in the: 


piano-organ combination would, we 
should think, be good practice in 
developing the legato touch. 


From the enclosed list of stops and 
couplers (specifications submitted, 
but not listed for lack of space), 
please suggest some good registra- 
tions for (1) solo work; (2) giving 
out hymns; (3) congregational sing- 
ing of hymns. Congregation runs 
from 200 to 300 people. 


M. V. L—W. Va. 

(1) On the Great about your only 
solo stops are the Hohl Flute 8’ and 
Diapason 8’. You could accompany 
the Hohl Flute on the Swell with 
Voix Celeste 8’ and Salicional, or 
Stopped Flute and Salicional. On the 
Swell the stops suitable for solo uses 
are Trumpet 8’, Lieblich Flute 4’. 
Stopped Flute 8’, Diapason 8’. For 
the softer of these, the only available 
accompaniment on the Great would 
be the Dulciana, but in using the 
Trumpet or Diapason on the Swell 
for solos, you could use the Dulciana, 
Hohl Flute and Flute Harmonique 
on the Great for accompaniment. Use 
the pedal stops which will give a 
proper balance (not too loud) and 
couple whichever manual you are 
using for accompaniment to the 
pedal. 

(2) In hymn playing there are two 
general types of hymns to consider— 
the soft or devotional, and the louder 
hymns of praise, with many grada- 
tions between the extremes of each 
type. For “giving out” the quieter 
hymns, try the following on the 
Swell: Voix Celeste, Stopped Flute, 
Lieblich Flute 4’. For a little louder 
add Salicional. For the more festive 
hymns keep all but Voix Celeste, 
and add Diapason 8’, Principal 4’, 
Trumpet 8’, Swell 4’, Swell 16’ in 
the order named. The Flautino 2’ and 
Nazard 2—?/, may be added for a 
little more brilliancy. The Swell 
should be coupled to Pedal, and the 
Pedal stops in order of volume are 
as follows, soft to loud: Lieblich 
Bourdon 16’, Bourdon 16’, Bourdon 
8’, Diapason 16’ Stopped Flute 8’, 
Flute Harmonic 4’ each to be added 
to the previous ones in the order 
named, 

(3) for congregational singing, 
play on the Great with the Swell 
coupled, and the Swell to Pedal 
coupled. For the quieter hymns use 
Hohl Flute, Dulciana, Flute Har- 
monique on the Great, together with 
a medium combination on the Swell 
(as indicated above). Then for 
louder effects add Diapason 8’, Oc- 
tave 4’ and Grave Mixture in the 


order named and corresponding ad- 
ditions to Swell, The Great to Pedal 
coupler is usually pretty heavy and 
should be used sparingly. 


Q. (1) In an old ETUDE you 
recommended Wodell’s “Choir and 
Chorus Conducting” to a person who 
wanted to help a volunteer choir. Is 
this book still your choice? We have 
just purchased an electronic organ. 
Till now we have had no choir, but 
hope in the future to have one of 
from fifteen to twenty voices, some 
of whom do not read music and will 
need instruction simple enough to 
avoid discouragement. 

(2) Are there any anthem collec- 
tions published for such a group? 
So far, we have learned a few hymns 
“by rote,” but I believe they would 
just as easily learn simple anthems. 

(3) Are there any collections of 
hymns transcribed for organ? These 
do not necessarily have to be easy. 


M. E. H.—Ala. 


A. (1) Yes, we still recommend 
the Wodell book for genera] informa- 
tion regarding the organization and 
conduct of choirs and choruses. We 
believe you will find it very useful. 

(2) There are many, many suit- 
able collections of anthems, some of 
which are marked X in the list we 
are sending you. The use of such an- 
thems will encourage your choir, give 
them something to work for, and will 
help the music portion of the serv- 
ices. The publishers of this magazine 
will be glad to send any of them for 
examination. 

(3) There are quite a few collec- 
tions of hymn arrangements for the 
organ in varying grades of difficulty. 
Among the easier ones are the three 
or four books of “Hymn Voluntaries” 
by Ashford. Three of medium grade 
are marked in another printed list 
which we are sending you, and the 
following are a little more advanced: 
“Ten Hymn Tune Fantasies for Or- 
gan,” by Carl McKinley; “Seven 
Choral Preludes” by Noble; and 
“Seven Choral Preludes,” by Purvis. 
Your local musie store probably has 
these. but if not, they may be ob- 
tained from the Presser Company. 


Solution to Musigram 


on Page 49 


Town & Country 


88-note minuet console 


by GULBRANSEN 


Aninspired minuet console, Towné Country 
is a perfectly delightful interpretation of 
the school of sculptured design, the suave, 
fluid look...the woods in undulated un- 
broken surfaces of continuous contour. 


Here in the Town & Country is beauty, styl- 
ing, breathability ...a piano that lives! 
Appropriately named and expressly made 
for top level taste folks and their town or 
country ranch type homes. 

Town & Country is available in the modern 
woods, and is equipped withthe exclusive 
Gulbransen Supertone Scale, the sensa~ 
tional miracle scale that outperforms all 
others — with its superlative, clear, sing~ 
ing, big tone — big Grand Tone. 


WRITE 
FOR SPECIAL 
FREE @ TEACHER'S 
BROCHURES DISCOUNT 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park, Il. 
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Make Extra 
Money! 


YOU CAN MAKE EXTRA CASH 
EASILY AND QUICKLY IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME BY BECOMING A 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT FOR 


ETUDE 


For each $4.00 subscription 
you obtain, $1.00 (25%) is 
yours. ETUDE will provide 
you with subscription blanks, 
receipts, record forms, and 
several sample copies of the 
magazine. 


You will also get some pro- 
motional material to send to 
prospective subscribers. And 
speaking of prospective sub- 
scribers, you'll find them 
everywhere. Teachers and 
students in local schools, pri- 
vate teachers and their stu- 
dents, and anyone who is in- 
terested in fine music is a 
potential subscriber to 
ETUDE, the music magazine. 


Write for details to 


AGENTS PLAN 


ETUDE, the music magazine 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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A New Career In Music 


by Elizabeth Searle Lamb 


J )ID YOU ever sit down at the 
piano when you felt some- 
what mad, or disappointed about 
something, or were upset about 
some incident? And after you had 
been playing a short while did you 
notice that you began to feel bet- 
ter, and that your disagreeable 
feelings were passing away? Or, if 
you have younger brothers or sis- 
ters, did you ever try playing fa- 
miliar tunes for them to sing, or 
putting their favorite records on 
the record-player when they were 
becoming cross or tired? If you 
have done so, you have already 
discovered that music has a real 
influence on people’s feelings. 

This fact is now recognized and 
a new career is opening up in this 
field, called musical therapy, which 
means the use of music as a defi- 
nite aid to healing. Actually music 
was used in this way since ancient 
times. We all are acquainted with 
this in the Bible, where we read 
that David took his harp and 
played on it to relieve the severe 
melancholy of King Saul. And the 
“medicine men” of primitive tribes, 
including the American Indian 
used rhythm and melody in their 
chants and incantations for those 
who were ill. But it is only recently 
that the exact effect of music on 
the human mind and body has 
been studied scientifically. Much 
but 
studies show that music in hos- 
pitals, and in schools for the handi- 
capped, or for the mentally defec- 
tive, can be very valuable. Music 
is also being used in factories and 
in various forms of industry to 
relax the workers and produce bet- 
ter work. 

Certain kinds of music are seda- 
tive—that means they calm the 
hearers. Such music would be soft, 
fairly slow, somewhat “sleepy.” On 


more remains to be done, 


the other hand, loud, rhythmic 
music is very stimulating, and has 
the opposite effect on the listener 
and makes him restless or ener- 
gelic. In some hospitals music is 
prescribed for certain patients ac- 
cording to their need 


quiet music 


‘for those who need calmness, and 


brilliant music for those who need 
energizing. Patients who have had 
injuries which have harmed their 
muscles are often given musical 
instruments to play, because prac- 
ticing on instruments helps to 
exercise and restore damaged mus- 
cles. Sometimes just the fun of 
listening to music, or of making 
it, keeps the patient in a happy, 
relaxed frame of mind and helps 
them on the road to recovery. 

Musicians who are skilled and 
especially trained in this work are 
needed to direct and carry out 
various types of musical therapy 
programs in hospitals, clinics and 
schools, and within the past few 
years a number of colleges and 
universities have set up special 
courses in musical therapy. There 
is even a National Association for 
Music Therapy which can give in- 
formation and help to any young 
musician who is interested, 

Such a career is one that pays 
big dividends in the satisfaction of 
using music to help people who 
need such help, whose bodies or 
minds need help in recovering 
health and strength. 


Instrumental Results of Questionnaire 


AW/ ELL, Junior Etuders, we are 
glad to find that so many of 

you take your music seriously and 
are good students; also, that a 
great many of you study more than 
one instrument. (We will tell you 
more about that some other time. ) 
The following are the instru- 
ments you study and play (ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order) : 
accordion, alto (sometimes called 
althorn), baritone, bassoon, bells, 
bugle, castanets, clarinet, cornet, 
double-bass, drums, flute, French 
horn, guitar, melophone, 
organ, piano, piccolo, recorder, 
saxophone, sousaphone, trombone, 
trumpet, tuba, viola, violin, and 
voice. (Harmony and composition 
were also listed, but are not in- 
cluded in this tabulation.) Of the 
above instruments, clarinet is the 
one studied by the greatest number 


oboe, 


of pupils. 
Other members in some of your 


families play the following instru- 
ments (also listed alphabetically) : 
accordion, banjo, ’cello, clarinet, 
cornet, drums, flute, French horn, 
guitar, harmonica, harp, mandolin, 
melophone, organ, piano, piccolo, 
recorder, saxophone, string bass 
(or double bass), trombone, trum- 
pet, ukulele, viola, violin, voice. 
Band-conducting was also listed. 

This is certainly quite an array 
of instruments, giving thirty-four 
different ones (including voice), 
being practiced and used in Junior 
Etuders homes at the present time! 
Yes, Juniors, you are deep in mu- 
sic. Keep it up, everybody, and you 
will have lots and lots of fun, Play 
together in your families, as well 
as for your friends, schools, and 
various other places. 

Some day we will tell you about 
some of the activities of the very, 
very busy Juniors and about your 
hobbies. 


IS IT a CLARINET? 


by Wilburta Moore 


The name clarinet comes from 
an Italian word, clarino, or an 
English word, clarion, both being 
small trumpets similar to bugles, 


The clarinet is said to have been 
invented by a German named Den- 
ner about 1690, Various people 
have since made improvements in 
its construction and the fingering 
has been organized on a system 
that makes it more uniform with 
that of the flute, oboe and bassoon. 

Clarinets were used by Rameau 


FINGER DRILL 


By Ethel R. Page 


Once every day at half-past four, 

When school with all its tasks is 
over, 

I marshall out my faithful corps 

To drill for touch and tone. 


It’s one and two, and three and 
four, 

Up the keyboard, then some more; 

Each time it’s better than before— 

[’m learning touch and tone 


in France about 1750, but it was 
Mozart who first used them in a 
symphony, as Rameau’s works 
were operatic. Haydn also used 
them, and of course today they are 
an important family in the wood- 
wind section. 

The bass clarinet is an octave 
lower than standard pitch, Meyer- 
beer was the first to use this in- 
strument in his opera, “Les 
Hugenots,” in 1836, and from then 
on they were used in orchestras. 
As it would be a clumsy instru- 
ment if made straight, it is curved 
for convenient playing. The bass 
clarinet in the picture was made 
in Italy about 1690, and is very 
much curved. It would hardly be 
recognized as a clarinet, and how 
it sounded is left to the imagina- 
tion! 


SCRAMBLED 
INSTRUMENTS 
GAME 


By Marion Benson Matthews 
Take E, N, T, and R, C, O; Transpose 
correctly in a row. What have you? 
Surely you must /know—An instrument 
on which you blow. . . . The letters 
A, N, I, P, O, Spell something very 
different, though; With black and white 
keys in a row, A* spinet in the long 
ago.... The 1, L, N, and J, V, O, Makes 
frequent use of tremolo. Four strings it 
has, a bridge that’s low. You play upon 
it with a bow, 

(urpora ‘ourrd “yout07)) 


Beek se see 


JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


Junior Etude will award three 
attractive prizes this month for the 
best and neatest entries received 
in the contest. 

Class A, 16 to 20 years of age; 
Class 3, 12 to 16; Class B, for 
Juniorettes, under 12. Print your 
name and age on upper left corner 
of page and print your address on 


upper right corner. Names of prize 
winners and list of thirty receiving 
honorable mention will appear in 
a later issue. 

Subject: Kodak picture (must 
relate to music). 

Prizes will be mailed in August. 

Mail entries to Junior Etude, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., by July 31. 


RESULTS OF MARCH ESSAY CONTEST 


Prize winners. 


Class A. Mary Carole Curran, Ne- 
braska 

Class B. Elaine Trudell, New York 

Class C. Terry McGovern, Mon- 
tana 


Honorable Mention 
(in alphabetical order). 


Dona Kat Adams, Verna Akins, Dick 
Allen, Mary Bennett, Marie Can- 


nata, Betty Jean Combs, Leon Curtis, 
Cynthia Davis, Judy Denny, Karen 
Dodge, Laura Dodge, Virginia Do- 
herty, Emma Jean Dyer, Joan 
Espenschied, Linda Harris, Claire 
Holcomb, Marian Klinger, Alfred 
Lolasao, Linda Masterman, Roger 
Norman, David Pates, Fred Rich- 
mond, Rena Faye Ritchey, Dixie Lee 
Sutphin, George Trowman, Jan 
Walker, Sally Walsh, Bob Williams, 
Marcia Wechter, Frances Zatocil. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and 
if correctly stamped, they will be 
forwarded to the writers. Do not ask 
for addresses. Foreign postage is 8 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I haye been studying piano for ten years 
and am taking a course for Bachelor of 
Music, majoring in piano. My friend, 
Teresita Locsin is also a music student 
here and has given a recital for her 
Associate in Music degree. We would 
like to hear from readers in other coun- 
tries who are interested in music. 
Evelyn Garcia (Age 18) 
Teresita Loesin (Age 20), Philippines 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I play piano and violin and am very 
much interested in conducting, both 
orchestral and choral. My favorite 


composers are Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Mahler. I would enjoy 
hearing from other readers. I am en: 
closing my picture, 

John Richard Dee (Age 18), 


California 


cents. Foreign air mail rate varies, 
so consult your Post Office before 
stamping foreign air mail. Print 
your name and return address on 
the back of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I play clarinet in our High School Band 
and am also the Drum Major. I have 
studied piano seven or eight years and 
am interested in voice and intend to 
study music in college. I would like to 
hear from others who are interested in 
music. 
Mandel Brown (Age 16), Oklahoma 
e 


The following would like to receive let- 
ters (space does not permit printing 
their letters in full). Rena Faye Ritchey 
(Age 13, Georgia), studies piano; hob- 
bies are dancing, writing letters and 
stamps; Judy Hanschmann (Age 9, 
Pennsylvania), studies piano; Carolyn 
Bibler (Age 13, Oregon), takes piano 
lessons and accompanies school chorus; 
hopes to go to a Conservatory of Music; 
Sandra Yaggy (Age 10, Indiana), plays 
flute, piccolo and piano; her hobbies 
are music and drawing; David Hoffman 
(Age 13, Virginia), plays piano. and 
hopes to start flute and violin, ’cello or 
organ; composes some and favorite com- 
poser is Schubert. 
e 

Dear Junior Etude: 

I enjoy Junior Etude, especially the Let- 
ter Box, I play organ in church and 
own an organ of my own. I also play 
timpani and vibraharp. J would like to 
hear about musical activities of other 
readers, 


Linda W ermouth (Age 15), New York 


PROJECT for JULY 


Decide what your weakest phase is 
and work hard to improve it. (It 
may be sight-reading, or scales, 
finger technic, pedal, accuracy, or 
something else. Think it over.) 


Stall winning friends... 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 
FAMILIAR MUSIC 
FOR PIANO 


The most comprehensive collection of 
familiar tunes ever arranged for the 
piano. Including 75 melodies in easy ar- 
rangement for relaxing summertime play- 
ing, Highlights for Piano is still gaining 
in popularity. Next chance you get, ask 
your dealer to show you this unique value. 

Contents, as arranged by Denes Agay, 
include Dixie, Greensleeves, The Erie 
Canal, Red River Valley, Londonderry 
Air, Auld Lang Syne, and Come Back to 
Sorrento in addition to a generous sam- 
pling of the classics by Stravinsky, Grieg, 


Ravel, Bach and Shostakovich. 


and now... 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 
FAMILIAR MUSIC 
FOR 
HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN 


A new release! Ten popular composi- 
tions arranged by Mark Laub for the 
recreation and pleasure of the moderately 
advanced spinet organ player. $1.50 


The book includes: 


At Dawning 
By the Waters of Minnetonka 
Canzone Amorosa 
A Dream 
Mighty Lak’ A Rose ......... Perak vos 
Musetta's Waltz Song Puccini 
Polovetzian Dance Borodin 
Theme (from Second Piano 

Concerto) Rachmaninoff 
To a Water Lily MacDowell 
Visions of Sleep Geibel 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


THE NATIONAL BALLET OF CANADA 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Wells Company of England, recom- 
mended Celia Franca. Miss Franca 
more than fulfilled their requirements. 
She was a scholarship pupil of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing. London, 
and studied later with Marie Rambert, 
Antony Tudor and Stanislas Idzikow- 
ski. As a dancer she had appeared 
with the Ballet Rambert. the Sadlers 
Wells Ballet and the Metropolitan 
Ballet. Her experience as a choreog- 
rapher, ballet mistress and with the 
presentation of ballet on television 
was considerable. 

Dame Ninette de Valois and Mme. 
Marie Rambert are jointly respon- 
sible for the renaissance of ballet 
in England during the last twenty- 
five years. Mme. Rambert started the 
now famous Ballet Club at the Mer- 
cury Theatre in London. Sunday 
night performances there gave many 
prominent dancers and choreogra- 
phers their start, among them Fred- 
erick Ashton, Antony Tudor, An- 
drée Howard, Harold Turner, Robert 
Helpmann and Walter Gore. 

As artistic director, Miss Franca 
saves the Canadian company much 
money by being able to direct every 
classical ballet they produce, down 
to the minutest enchainement. Her 
competent head is a storehouse for 
hundreds of variations, including the 
complete choreography of the nu- 
merous ballets she has learned from 
many excellent teachers. For in- 
stance, the choreography of the 
“Polovetsian Dances” was taught her 
by Nicholas Beriosoff. who worked 
with Fokine in Europe during the 
post-Diaghilev era. Stanislas Idzikow- 
ski, who taught her ballet technique 
at fifteen, once shared réles with 
Nijinsky. Miss Franca gave me a 
short resume of ballet history. 

“In the time of the Czars,” she 
said, “ballet had reached great 
heights of technical skill, but many 
of the great stars, among them 
Nijinsky and Pavlova, had become 
tired of the stylized formula. Fokine, 
a star of the Imperial Ballet of 
Russia, went to Europe, where he 
and Diaghilev, the ‘magician’ of the 
early 1900’s, worked together, bring- 
ing a new era to ballet, and freeing 
it of the old restrictions. Diaghilev 
gave Karsavina, Pavlova and Nijin- 
sky their chance; they toured Eur- 
ope and became a sensation. Berio- 
soft also worked with Fokine. Owing 
to the devastation of two wars, many 
great dancers drifted to England and 
the United States.” 

Miss Franca and her troupe had 
captured the authentic Tartaric fire 
of the “Polovetsian Dances.” The 
young men with their slant eyes, 
bared teeth and ferocious expres- 
sions, leaped with wild abandon on 
the stage, quite fiendishly Asiatic. 
These dances, originally performed 
as part of the opera “Prince Igor.” 
were first produced in St. Peters- 
burg in 1890, 


Terms of ballet, sur les pointes, 
enchainements, and so on, are in 
French because classical ballet as we 
know it today, originated in the 
court of Louis 14th, said Miss Fran- 
ca, but ballet is an international 
language. 

“A ballet troupe is a fine ambas- 
sador of good will between two 
countries.” said Miss Franca. “It 
is easier to send the Sadlers Wells 
company to Vienna than to send a 
Shakespearean play. The dancers 
do not have to learn the language.” 

Miss Franca came to Canada in 
1950, attended the Ballet Festival in 
Montreal and toured the main cen- 
tres of Canada, holding auditions. 
Satisfied that a national company 
could be formed, the Guild appointed 


her artistic director. A summer 
school of ballet was announced. 
There was another coast-to-coast 


auditioning tour, when the dancers 
for the company were finally selected. 
Rehearsals began in September, 
1951, and the first performance took 
place on November 12, 1951, after 
only two months of professional 
preparation! 

Now in its fourth year, the com- 
pany has made several short tours 
in Canada, has appeared at Ted 
Shawn’s famous summer dance thea- 
tre in Massachusetts, “Jacob’s Pil- 
low,” and completed in 1954 a coast- 
to-coast tour of the United States 
and Canada. There was a deficit 
after the tour, not an alarming one, 
as these things go. The T. Eaton 
Company of Toronto backed the 
tour. 

This year the company toured 
Canada and appeared in Detroit and 
Chicago, accompanied by a_ full 
orchestra, a very marked improve- 
ment. Besides new costumes and 
scenery, the enlarged repertoire in- 
cluded Antony Tudor’s “Offenbach 
in the Underworld.” Four acts of 
“Swan Lake” were presented. Hith- 
erto the production of “Swan Lake” 
in its entirety has been a specialty 
of the Sadlers Wells Company, and 
performed by no other group. It is 
a most delightful evening in the 
theatre, like spending several hours 
in fairyland. 

In the brilliant court scene of the 
third act, color—ultramarine, gold, 
crimson and viridian formed a scin- 
tillating background for the two 
principals. They danced in costumes 
of royal blue, embroidered with 
gold and sparkling with colored 
stones. 

The Canadian company has no 
stars in the accepted sense. Miss 
Franca’s dancing is glorious. David 
Adams, formerly of the Sadlers 
Wells, is very outstanding. Adams, 
a tall husky lad, refutes the theory 
that there is something effeminate 
about a male dancer. His wife, the 
beautiful Lois Smith, is usually his 
partner. They took leading parts in 


= 
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the “Nutcracker,” Lilac Garden,” 
“Giselle,” and “Les Sylphides.” 

Another married couple are Jury 
Gotshalks, formerly a Latvian ath- 
lete, and his very talented wife, 
Irene Apiné, former soloist with the 
National Opera House of Latvia. To- 
gether they danced leading roles in 
“Gala Performance,” “Coppelia” 
and “Dark of the Moon.” Names of 
other members of the company are 
noticed as being all-round profes- 
sionals, many receiving credit in the 
press for outstanding performances. 

The youthful dancers of the corps 
de ballet (average age eighteen) give 
splendid support to the principals. 
They are thoroughly adept in step, 
position and pointe work, as well 
as being a delight to the eye with 
their pretty costumes and happy 
faces. 

Her company, Miss Franca said, 
deserved the name “National,” be- 
cause it truly represented all parts 
of the country as well as the many 
races which go to make up Canada’s 
population. Robert Ito is Japanese, 
while Oldyna Dynowska is Canadian- 
born of Polish parents. Many other 
nationalities are represented. 

Considering their short existence, 
the repertoire is impressive. Miss 
Franca insists on a thorough ground- 
ing in the classics, so there are ten 


classical ballets. and the same num- 
ber of contemporary ones. 

Their financial problems are be- 
ing attacked by the National Ballet 
Guild of Canada, which has branches 
in many centres. Through member- 
ship in this Guild, the public has 
the satisfaction of supporting the 
company through donations large 
and small. 

I visited the summer school in 
Toronto last July. Here the atmos- 
phere is one of hard work. There 
were nine teachers on the faculty, 
which included teachers of music ap- 
preciation and the new Dance No- 
tation. Dance Notation is a system 
of recording the choreography of 
ballets by patterns on a staff, similar 
to a musical score. (See “The Dance 
Art Develops a Notation,” October, 
1954, ETUDE.) Around two hun- 
dred and fifty students registered at 
the school, coming from all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Other members of the staff of the 
ballet company include George Crum 
as musical director, Betty Oliphant 
as ballet mistress, Walter Homburger 
as general manager, David Habel as 
stage manager and the wardrobe 
mistress, Mrs. Lucy McLachlan. 

The future of this company would 
seem to be assured. 


THE END 


THE TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 
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publication. As an illustration, Ro- 
berta Savler played half a. dozen 
numbers which have weathered half 
a century’ and been reprinted time 
after time. I feel sure that many of 
the listeners are now busy with 
pencils and erasers! 

Should all young children be cata- 
pulted into formal recital appear- 
ances? No, said expert Nellie Mc- 
Carty. To make it a general rule 
would be dangerous for the teacher, 
and discouraging for some pupils. 

Rudolph Ganz’ comments on the 
study of a Sonata, were, as ever, en- 
lightening and instructive. A previ- 
ous assimilation of the various 
musical and technical problems that 
it involves is indispensable. Progress 


must develop from a_ thorough 
knowledge of all elements con- 
cerned. 


Are exercises necessary? A panel 
composed of Ganz, Saul Dorfman, 
and the writer explored the sources 
of piano technic and the diverse ways 
and means of acquiring this basic 
need. This was an animated forum. 
There was pro and con: However, 
Rudolph Ganz and I were in perfect 
accord concerning the necessity of 
working regularly on “drills” and 
pianistic “gymnastics.” We agreed 
that formulas taken from pieces are 
valuable, but in our opinion they 
are additional, not the main ma- 
terial. 

There was a recital of two and 
three piano music—Bach, Saint- 


Saéns, Fauré, and I, Philipp—which 
I prefaced with a few remarks em- 
phasizing the value of team work 
among young pupils. Collective 
music-making and the emulation it 
produces are great incentives toward 
progress. And there is a rich en- 
semble literature which all teachers 
will do well to investigate. 

Throughout the Conference the 
overflowing audience demonstrated 
great interest. Questions and an- 
swers were part of all periods. Saul 
Dorfman was an efficient chairman, 
and Joseph Creanza, director of the 
Chicago Musical College, must be 
congratulated for arranging a pro- 
gram which showed teachers how to 
reach into new fields and thus in- 
crease their activities, as well as 
their income. 

A New Angle 

When both authority or coaxing 
fail to entice a pupil to practice, 
try a new approach. So says a lady 
teacher who for some time was con- 
fronted with a difficult problem. One 
of her best gifted students, a sixteen 
year old girl with unusual natural 
ability, balked at all advice regard- 
ing the necessity of a regular diet 
of technical exercises. For an excuse © 
it may be said that she is a very 
pretty and vivacious young person 
often nicknamed “the cover girl” by 
her relatives and friends. Teacher 
was about to give up when an idea 
dawned upon her: 

“Now listen here”—she said—“it’s 
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very silly of you not to want to culti- 
vate your natural talent. Just think 
what you may be missing in a few 
years. Why, with your looks you 
might easily get a job as star pianist 
in a night club. But remember: you'll 
never be good in popular music un- 
less you go through the classics first. 
They all do it.” 

That did it, too, and now that 
student can hardly be kept away 
from her piano and Czerny, Bach 
and Mozart, while her mind wanders 
away into rosy dreams of a career 
as a glamorous entertainer! 


THE CADENZAS 


According to what I have read, 
the classical cadenza is up to the 
pianist. Nowadays some musicians 
claim that the cadenza is out of 
style. But if we get the score of a 
Mozart Concerto (or any other clas- 
sical composer) wanting to perform 
it with an orchestra, what do we do 
about the cadenza, leave it out? I 
think it would be unusual if a pres- 
ent day pianist tried to create an 
18th century cadenza. Is that done? 

(Miss) B. V., Indiana 


The cadenzas are not out of style, 
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and in fact no one plays a concerto 
without one when room for it is 
provided. In the old times and as 
you read, they were “up to the 
pianist” and a sort of improvisation, 
mostly in the bravura style. But 
later on they were actually written 
either by the composer or his in- 
terpreters. 

Since you mention Mozart, let’s 
take as an example his popular 
Concerto in D minor. A number of 
cadenzas have been written for the 
first and last movements. Beethoven 
did so. But frankly and with all re- 
spect due to him, I do not care for 
those two cadenzas. I much prefer 
those by Hummel, which like 
Beethoven’s are included in the 
Schirmer edition. They are very 
much in style, which is the capital 
point. But they are far too long and 
must be shortened considerably. This 
can be done easily and is permis- 
sible since a cadenza never departs 
from an entirely free spirit. Once 
even I heard a noted pianist using a 
combination of three different ca- 
denzas at the end of the first move- 
ment of this D minor concerto! 

Apart from Hummel’s, I recom- 
mend that you look at those by 
Busoni and Reinecke. THE END 


ON THE THRESHOLD 
(Continued from Page 19) 


It becomes obvious that a cate- 
gorical listing of these points is not 
enough and that discussion of them 
is necessary. It must be quite clear 
to any musician that before good 
music can be written for any instru- 
ment, the instrument itself must 
‘have reached a sufficient state of per- 
fection for serious composers to take 
active interest in it. This has been 
true whether it concerned the per- 
fection and acceptance of the violin 
family in the Seventeenth Century 
or the saxophone family in the 
Twentieth Century. It is well to re- 
member that the real development of 
the wind instrument group is for 
the most part a Nineteenth-Century 
phenomenon, in view of which fact, 
it is not so amazing that the master 
composers of the Classical Era did 
not write much for them. In fact, 
it is significant to note that they did 
write as much for them as they did, 
considering the crudity and limita- 
tions of the wind instruments of 
their times. The technical and 
musical perfection of the stringed 
instruments, coupled with the per- 
formance abilities of accomplished 
exponents, made them a natural 
vehicle for the compositions of ‘the 
early composers. The perfection of 
wind and percussion instruments in 
more recent times has caught the 
particular fancy of the contemporary 
composer and will tend to bring 
about more and better music for 
these instruments, 

As wind instruments have im- 
proved technically, so have the per- 
formers on them. It has often been 
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said that although the pyro-technical 
and seemingly fantastic feats of a 
Paganini amazed the audiences of 
his time, they would seem quite less 
extraordinary in our time. By the 
same token it can be assumed that 
present-day performances of wind 
instrumentalists surpass those of per- 
formers of the last century. One 
might then most reasonably say 
that perfection of wind instruments, 
plus higher performance levels, have 
improved, and should continue to 
improve bands greatly. And just as 
these two factors have improved, so 
has the instrumentation of the con- 
cert or symphonic band. 

Band conductors have given much 
time and thought to the problem of 
trying to produce a finer sounding 
ensemble. The subject of an estab- 
lished and balanced band _instru- 
mentation has been the concern of 
all bandsmen, for they have realized 
that it is only through the creation 
of a workable and homogeneous in- 
strumentation that bands can become 
accepted as a media for the per- 
formance of serious music. The 
American Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion, under the guidance of such 
men as Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
and with the help of the music 
publishers of this country, has done 
much toward a_ standardized in- 
strumentation. And it is truly en- 
couraging to note that the American 
Bandmasters’ Association is also try- 
ing to arrive at a workable form 


’ of international standardization. The 


accomplishment of such standardiza- 
tion will certainly be a very impor- 
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tant step forward and should not be 
too far off. 

Probably the most vulnerable point 
in the band’s progress at any time 
has been its repertoire, or as some 
say, its lack of one, The critics of 
the band movement find this a satis- 
fying topic of discussion since they 
are aware, as is anyone that 
transcriptions make up a large por- 
tion of the band repertoire. The an- 
swer to self-styled critics is 
that the art of transcription was not 
only approved but practiced 
time or another on 
own by many of 
Certainly. if the master com- 
posers practiced transcription. then 
why all the fuss about the legitimacy 
of the practice. To be sure, the eraft 
of transcribing for band has been 
highly abused in the past. but let 
it be known that serious-thinking 
bandsmen are extremely critical of 
such flagrant musical abuse and are 
taking steps to eliminate it. 

The rapid growth of bands far 
outstripped the volume of music 
written for the media. And because 
up until quite recently the instru- 
mentation was so haphazardly dif- 
ferent from band to the next. 
serious composers weren’t interested 
in the band. Also up until a few 
years back. the functions of a band 
were preponderantly military instead 
of musically serious: therefore. again 
the didn't feel the band 
to be artistically worthy of his best 
efforts. As a result of this. and in 
order to meet the great need for lots 
of music for band. arrangers tried 
to fill the need through transcription. 
In their efforts to meet the demands 
they transcribed just about anything 
and everything without properly con- 
sidering the factors of adaptability, 
suitability or artistic worth. The 
catalogs of some publishers of band 
music still have some of the most 
impossibly awkward types of tran- 
scriptions for band which defy the 
technical abilities of the very finest 
wind instrumentalists 

However, let it be said in behalf 
of the music publishers, by and 
large, that they have always given 
the band conductors the type of 
music they have demanded. The 
argument that publishers are not 
aware of the needs of bands and 
the demands of band conductors is 
wholly false, because music pub- 
lishers are more conscious of sup- 
plying the demands of the music 
market than any other group in the 
musie trades. The willingness of 
publishers to go along hand in hand 
with bandsmen who are interested 
in the future of bands and in de- 
veloping the media has been ex- 
tremely encouraging. For _ it’s 
through the co-operation of these 
two groups that good composers 
have become interested in bands 
and are now helping establish 4 
worth-while and higher quality band 
repertoire. The fact that band soci- 
eties and individuals have been able 
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to commission works by contempo- 
rary composers, and that music pub- 
lishers have been eager to publish 
these original works has added tre- 
mendously to the growth of the 
band’s repertoire. It is quite certain 
that composers are finding the band 
a most satisfactory media both ar- 
tistically and financially, since what 
composers want most are: (1) per- 
formance of their works, and (2) an 
adequate remuneration for their ef- 
forts. Both of wants can be 
satisfied when composers write for 
band, and it is certain that they will 
continue to write for band as long 
as this is true. This development is 
the most encouraging factor in the 
band movement and should con- 
tinue to have the full-hearted sup- 
port of both publishers and bands- 
men. For it is through the original 
band works of our great contempo- 
rary composers that we can hope to 
build a better and more lasting band 
repertoire. and thereby improve the 
general stature of bands. The in- 
terest of the contemporary composer 
in the band media has shown that 
he can and does write well for it 
The exploitation of band color 
and sonorities is an amazing revela- 
tion into the possibilities of band 
sound and is a real source of promise 
for the future. The works of modern 
composers of band music have af- 
fected bands in many ways, but in 
a roundabout and very subtle way 
they have awakened arrangers and 
bandsmen to a more critical and 
careful appraisal of band transcrip- 
tions. This has had a very noticeable 
effect on the transcription field in 
that it has aroused the conscience 
of the transcribers to consider 
whether transcriptions of certain 
works are artistically justified. suit- 
able and convincing. This conscience 


these 


factor is extremely important since 
it may well lead to more artistic, 


rather than mere craftsmanlike tran- 
scription. The fact that the types of 
compositions for band are embracing 
more forms than the march, waltz, 
overture and selection is also sig- 
nificant. 

The marvelous adaptability of the 
classical suite, concerto grosso, tone- 
poem, and symphony forms as 
adapted to the band have opened 
even more possibilities for the band 
media. Also, the new regard for 
sonorities, balances. color and sub- 
tleties of thinner scoring and more 
dynamic contrasts have been wel- 
come improvements. No longer is the 
axiom, “playable by six or sixty,” a 
guide for the composer or arranger 
of significant band music. 

And yet all these hopeful signs 
of the emergence of the band into 
an artistically acceptable media will 
be for naught if we, the band con- 
ductors, do not carry out our share 
of the responsibility. It is for us to 
objectively evaluate our work and 
our media and to join actively in the 
betterment of the band. 

No matter whether we are school, 
college, service, or professional band 


conductors, we can and must work 
positively toward the improvement 
of the band media and its standards. 
We must work to improve the gen- 
eral musical levels of ourselves as 
well as those of our organizations 
so that our media will continue to 
prove worthy of the talents of our 
greatest composers. We must con- 
tinue the encouragement of compo- 
sition and publication of significant 


and worth-while music of a high 
order, 
In our programming we should 


perform contemporary works and 
above all. perform those works which 
will not tend to show bands in an un- 
favorable light. Showmanship should 
be employed in moderation and with- 
in the bounds of good musical taste, 
and should never become as near in 
importance as our devotion to the 
principles of making good music. 
And. finally, we must cease apologiz- 
ing for bands by inviting false com- 
parisons of bands with other media, 
and continue to work constructively 
towards their betterment and ac- 
ceptance as a serious and artistically 
worthy media for making music. 


THE END 


MUSICAL 
AMBASSADORS 
AT LARGE 
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mith, Moussorgsky, Prokofiev, Ravel, 
Respighi, Richard Strauss, Stravin- 
sky, Surinach, Tchaikovsky and 
Wagener. 

The only city which did not hear 
an American composition was Hel- 
sinki, where Ormandy devoted the 
last two concerts of the tour (June 
17-18) to the works of the 90-year- 
old Finnish master, Jean Sibelius. 

Several members of the Orchestra, 
like Ormandy. are remaining abroad 
following the close of the tour to 
visit relatives or to travel. The major- 
ity are returning by plane to be ready 
for the opening of Philadelphia’s 
Robin Hood Dell season, June 21. 


THE END 


A TIP TO PARENTS 
by Herman J. Rosenthal 


ETTER understanding between 

parents and teachers will help 
do away with many of the problems 
confronting both. As a result, more 
students should learn to play musical 
instruments in a satisfactory manner, 
enhancing musical enjoyment and 
understanding. Fewer parents, too, 
should be complaining about their 
poor investment in music, And fewer 
young men and women should be 
regretting that their parents didn’t 
insist on their continuing with music 
instruction during their school days. 
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this year of the Pulitzer Prize for mu- 
sic with his opera, “The Saint of Bleeker 
Street.” This same opera had already 
won this year’s award of the Drama 
Critics Circle as the best musical of 
1954 and the award of the Music Critics 
Circle as the best opera. At the time the 
awards were announced, Mr. Menotti 
was in Italy supervising preparations 
for the Italian premiére of this opera at 
La Scala, Milan, in May. “The Saint” 
) was seen by millions of television view- 
) ers in the United States on May 15 when 
it was presented by NBC Opera Theatre 
as the closing event of the 1955 season. 


Ramiro Cortes, of Dallas, Texas, a 
22-year-old student at the University of 
Southern California is the winner of the 
first prize of $2000.00 in the 1954 Stu- 
dent Composers Radio Awards, spon- 
sored by Broadcast Music, Inc. Also in 
the same contest, Roland Trogan of 
Saginaw, Michigan, won the $1500.00 
award for his opera, “The Hat Man.” 
) Jack S. Gottlieb of New Rochelle, N.Y., 
) won the $1000.00 award for a string 
) quartet. Arno Safran of New York City, 
§ won $750.00 for an orchestra piece. 
) David M. Epstein of Woodmere, N.J., 
) won $750.00 for a trio for violin, piano 
)) and violoncello. Edwin A. Freeman from 
| Clemson, South Carolina, won $500 for 
an orchestra work. 


Dr. Paul N. Elbin, whose many ac- 
} tivities include the reviewing of record- 
7 ings for the “New Records” department 
of ETUDE, observed on May 9 his 
)) twentieth anniversary as president of 
| West Liberty State College, West Lib- 
erty, West Virginia. Present at the Con- 
vocation Program were representatives 
from the West Virginia Council of State 
College and University Presidents and 
the West Virginia Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges, who joined in paying 
tribute to the fine.record of accomplish- 
ment by Dr. Elbin. ETUDE adds its 
word of congratulation and best wishes 
to President Elbin. 


Boston University has added to the 
faculty of its division of music the Bos« 
ton Wood-wind Quintet. The individual 
members of the Quintet will give in- 
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struction on their respective instruments 
and the ensemble will present recitals 
and concerts during the academic year. 
The Quintet, all the players in which are 
regular members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, are: Dorio Anthony 
Dwyer, flute; Gino B. Cioffi, clarinet; 
Sherman Walt, bassoon; James Stag- 
liano, French horn; and Ralph L. Gom- 
berg, oboe. 


Theodore Vayayannis, musical di- 
rector of the National Orchestra, Athens, 
Greece, was guest conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, Washington, D. C., on 
April 30. The soloist was George Manos, 
pianist. Mr. Vavayannis made his first 
American appearance with this concert. 
Last January, Howard Mitchell, regular 
conductor of the National Symphony, led 
Mr. Vavayannis’ orchestra as guest con- 
ductor. The concert was a benefit per- 
formance for Queen Fredericka’s Fund 
for Orphans of Greece and was recorded 
for overseas broadcast through the Voice 
of America. 


Joseph Hawthorne, for the past six 
years conductor of the Chattanooga Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been appointed 
conductor and musical director of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Orchestra for the season 
1955-56. Mr. Hawthorne is a concert 
violist and before becoming conductor 
of the Chattanooga Symphony was as- 
sistant conductor and principal violist 
of the Dallas (Texas) Symphony under 
Antal Dorati. 


The Stadium Concerts, opening on 
June 20 at Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York City, will present a number of 
unusual programs. One of these will be 
on July 21, when the Ten Leading 
Dancers of the Royal Danish Ballet will 
present for the first time in New York 
several of the unique Scandinavian bal- 
lets which have been famous in this 
repertoire for nearly 200 
years. On July 27 there will be the New 
York premiére of the Mozart Three Pi- 
ano Festival in which Pierre Luboshutz, 
Genia Nemenofl and Boris Goldovsky 
will tour the United States during the 
1955-56 season in celebration of the 
200th anniversary of Mozart’s birth. 


COMPETITIONS (For details, write to sponsor listed) 


e@ The Society for the Publication of American Music, Inc., 1956 competi- 
tion for chamber music works, for not more than six players. Closing date 
October 15. Details from Richard Korn, 898 Park Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


e@ Arcari Foundation Annual Competition for an original composition for 
accordion in the form of a Rondo Capriccioso with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Award of $500.00. Closing date October 15, 1955. Details from Arcari 
Foundation, 14 Merion Road, Merion Station, Pa. 


® Organ Composition Contest under auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists. Award of $200.00 offered by H. W. Gray Company, Inc., and 
publication by this company on royalty basis. Closing date January 1, 1956. 
Details from American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. 


@ The Friends of Harvey Gaul, Ninth Annual Competition. Award of $200.00 
for a sacred Easter solo, and an award of $100.00 for the best composition 
for harp solo. Closing date December 1, 1955. Details from Mrs, David Y. 
Murdoch, chairman, The Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, 315 Shady Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


‘® Capital University Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild annual anthem com- 
petition. Open to all composers. Closing’ date September 1, 1955. Details 
from Everett W. Mehrley, Contest Chairman, Mees Conservatory, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. (Continued on Page 60) 
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ev in Conservatory 


OF MUSIC 


Dedicated to the Superior Training of American Talent 


@ Intensive professional study of MUSIC, 
balanced with a liberal arts program in 
America’s first coeducational college. 
Dormitories. Concert series by guest and 
Oberlin artists. Excellent practice facili- 
ties. Faculty of 55 eminent musicians. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


— Conservatory catalog describing 
degrees awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audi- 
tion procedures 


— Calendar of music events of the 
current year 


— Programs of concerts, recitals 


given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 575, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Sherwood Music School 


Thorough professional training for successful careers. One and two- 
year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Bachelor 
and Master Degrees, four and five years. Piano, voice, organ, violin, 
’cello, wind instruments, composition. public school music. Faculty 
of renowned European and American artists. Many opportunities 
for public recital, solo and group performance. Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


Founded 1895. Splendidly equipped lakefront building. FALL 
term begins September 8th. 


For catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 


Sherwood Building * 1014 So. Michigan Avenue * Chicago 5 © Illinois 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Arved Kurtz, Director Chartered 1878 


College and Professional Courses . . . Class and Individual 


Instruction . . . Daytime or Evening... . Full or Part Time. 
Summer Session, 6 weeks, June 20-July 29 


Write for Catalog 
114 EAST 85th STREET NEW YORK 28, N. ee 
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pre-publication offer 
* 


Save on new 
piano selections! 
* 


Order Now to take advantage of low advance of publica- 
tion prices. Orders are limited to two copies per book. Please 
send remittance (check or money order) with your order. Post- 
paid delivery will be made as each book comes off the press. 


PIANO SOLOS 
FOLK-WAYS, U. S. A., Book II 


Elie Siegmeister 


Contains twenty-seven titles: all music based on American folk 
tunes. Many have words. Grade 2-21. Each piece is tastefully har- 
monized and has a note describing its origin. Contents include both 
familiar and unfamiliar melodies and therefore will be helpful in 
broadening the pupil’s knowledge of our musical heritage. Each 
piece may be used for some technical purpose. 

List Price $1.00 Advance of Publication $.80 


STUDIES ON FAMOUS TUNES 


—Stanford King 


Twenty familiar “tunes” arranged to meet and solve some specific 
teaching problem. All of the “tunes” will be instantly recognized: 
among them “Auld Lang Syne”, “La Cucaracha”, “Old MacDonald 
Had A Farm”, “Pop! Goes the W easel”, “Red River Valley”, “Camp- 
town Races”, and others equally as popular to insure student en- 
joyment. 


List Price $1.00 Advance of Publication $.65 


ONE PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
DUETS OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 
—edited by Douglas Townsend 


This edition presents four-hand music of the period of Mozart and 
Haydn and will be welcomed by the teacher who is in search of 
unhackneyed duet music. Moderate difficulty. 

List Price $1.75 Advance of Publication $1.30 


* 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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e@ Signa Alpha Iota Third American Music Awards Competition. Cash 
prizes of $300 each to composers of a choral composition for three-part 
women’s yoices and for a yocal solo. Closing date March 1 1956. Details 
from Miss Rose Marie Grentzer, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


@ The Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York City, Fifth Annual Award, for 
$100, for an original chorus for male voices. Closing date September 1, 1955, 
For details write The Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 West 18th Street, New 
York 4, N.Y. 


@ United Temple Chorus Ninth Annual Ernest Bloch Award Competition 
for a three-part women’s chorus. Award of $150.00, guaranteed publication 
and a premicre performance by the United Temple Chorus at their Spring 
Concert. Closing date, November 15, 1955. Details from The United Temple 
Chorus, Box 84, Woodmere, New York. 


@ Choral Composition Contest. Award of $100 and public performance for 
a mixed chorus a cappella for use by high school groups. Closing date 
September 6, 1955. Details from Music Department, Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Massachusetts. 


e Anthem contest, sponsored by The General Assembly of The Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., in observance of the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of the first Presbytery. Award $250.00. Closing date December 1, 


1955. Details from The General Assembly Anthem Contest, Witherspoon 


Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Musical News Items 


from Abroad 


The Prades Festival under the 
direction of Pablo Casals, to be held 
July 2-18, will present the following 
soloists: Henny Wolff, contralto; 
David Lloyd. tenor; Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, baritone; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Sandor Végh and Arpad Gerescz, 
violinists; Eugene Istomin, Karl 
Engel and Mieczyslaw Horszowski, 
pianists; Karen Tuttle, violist; 
Madeline Foley, cellist; and David 
Oppenheim, clarinetist. The Bach 
Aria Group from New York, directed 
by William H. Scheide, also will be 


on the program. 


Erich Kleiber, -noted Austrian- 
born orchestra and opera conductor, 
has resigned as musical director of 
the East Berlin Opera, in protest 
against artistic restrictions to which 
he was subjected. It is reported that 
the distinguished director and his 
wife have fled to Cologne. 


Franz Konwitschny, conductor 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra, has accepted the appointment 
as musical director of the State 
Opera in Berlin, a post made vacant 
by the resignation of Erich Kleiber. 


SCHEDULING ORCHESTRA IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


student would like most to use to 
supplement his program. If more 
shorter periods are not possible and 
a staggered program with band and 
orchestra alternating from period to 
period will not work, then as a last 
resort string orchestra, with the best 
winds and percussion being added 
from the band in the activity period 
or after school, may be the only solu- 
tion. If such drastic scheduling is the 
only way by which the best winds 
and percussion can be scheduled 
for the orchestra, it might be sug- 
gested that in the Fall, when the 
Marching Band is in full swing, this 
might be the best time for such a 


plan, whereas in the Spring, the full 
orchestra might be scheduled with 
the best winds playing only with the 
band at activity period or after 
school. As long as all the best winds 
are available to both the band and 
orchestra, it should not work too 
great a hardship on either group to 
alternate from one semester to an- 
other with this group scheduled first 
with one, then with the other. This 
is a compromise which will at least 
keep the program in balance. Simply 
because a schedule will not permit 
a student to arrange his program to 
include both orchestra and band 
should be no reason why he is forced 
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to make the difficult choice of band 
or orchestra when he wants to take 
part in both. 

In large schools with more than 
two music teachers it may be possi- 
ble to schedule the orchestra more 
easily. It is now quite common to 
find both an orchestra and a band 
teacher with two separate rehearsal 
rooms. This, of course, provides the 
ideal situation for the students since 
the talented and most advanced wood 
winds and brasses can report two or 
three days a week to band and on 
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alternate days to orchestra, pre-sup- 
posing, of course, that the two groups 
are scheduled the same period and 
the two directors will work out a 
schedule in advance and co-operate. 
All of the instrumental classes can 
be scheduled more readily when more 
teacher time and more rehearsal 
space are available. 

Here is a suggested instrumental 
music program for a school with 
more than two teachers—(when two 
are instrumental) (Enrollment 1,500 
or more). 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM WITH MORE THAN SIX PERIODS 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Period f Monday | Tuesday ! Wednesday 1 Thursday } Friday 
1 


r I I 1 
Teacher {Orchestra H Strings | Orchestra H Strings 1*Orchestra 
; {Only : 1 Only 
LA i J 1 L - 
‘ 1 : 1 1 
Per eee a eek Worn AoW de (Se eos Seawind 
1 I - ! I 
Teacher |Band-With- } Full Band ' Band-With- iFull Band \*Band 
tout Wood } tout Winds } : 
B 1 Winds ! : : I 
t ¢ | | ! i 
1 ' 1 ! I 
i 1 I : 1 
“A ‘Beginning High String!Beginning 1Low Strings} Beginning 
_ String Class (Strings ‘ ‘Strings 
2 ! 
s t 1 A i] rl 
je Eo ie pag een Bae Re oe gn. ihe Fale 5 ane 
: 
B ,ALSO HELPS WITH BEGINNING STRINGS TAKING 
'LOW OR HIGH, OR SLOW OR FAST GROUP 
1 
A fl f 1 1 
3. A tMusic 1 Music i Music \ Theory Theory 
! Theory | Theory :Theory ' ' 
Cheha 
1 
A 'BOTH A OR B TEACH 
1 
4, 'BEGINNING WIND CLASSES—CAN BE DIVIDED EITHER 
1 
1p tINTO WW AND BRASS OR SLOW AND FAST GROUPS 
: 2 
1 B A i ' 
5. A i i 
: y 1 H H 


CEASE! Reise Sat bes <= ee ee eee 


| I I 
iGen. Music!Gen. Music!Gen. Music Gen. Music } Gen. Music. 


& 


A 1} 1 
6. A iInter- 1(Strings | ON CERTAIN DAYS UNTIL 
tmediate | Only) | PLAYERS CAN BE USED WITH 
jOrchestra | ! STRINGS WHEN NEEDED 
i i 1 
Saeed el cist gah ts AR geises! Seep ie tastier ote eT ene 
1 ) . 1 ! | 
B i Lnter- '(Winds & 4 ! 1 
tmediate 1 Percussion)} 1 i 
I ; - i 
'Band I 4 1 1 
1 1 J 
i 1 | 1 ‘ 


*On Friday either Full Band or Full Orchestra dependent upon which 
group is preparing for an outside appearance. 

After School—Junior High—Extra Rehearsals and Music Recitals. 

Senior High—Music clubs and extra rehearsals as needed. 

Fall—Marching Band; Spring—Ensemble Groups. 

In the large Senior High School 
with only one instrumental teacher, 
a school day with more than six 


periods becomes a necessity if all of 
the opportunities that should be are 
provided for the students. 


Period ' Monday i Tuesday 1 Wednesday ! Thursday Friday 
-——— oo Lee eel re rele ie Dele i le ae eee Dee Ne e el SO a Fe aS at ee oe Pa tay 
t 1 ' 

Before ‘Small ‘Orchestra {Orchestra Orchestra 1Small 
School \ Ensemble iSectional \Sectional 'Sectional Ensemble 
ene Te Pee oOY (OME WAN SESAME MIM Reve}. 
1 
1 1CONFERENCE WITH EITHER PARENTS OR STUDENTS 
t 
eee eee 0 a ee to 
1 
2 H SCHOOL SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 
1 
Siecmaa coer ee kek eth ee eet hs tt tt = ee 
3 : MUSIC THEORY 
1 
5 aia SS = ea Lele ell etna hk ee —— 
4 CADET BAND (Intermediate Winds and Percussion) 
| 
See et Sas oy ek ne ai ok ies ain 
5 : LUNCH 
1 
BER, me eee ee sae eee = -— oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
6 | ASSEMBLY (One Day) SMALL ENSEMBLES OTHER DAYS 
1 
{ORO oO aheoice wig telah elon aaa si ao itt ao 
7 : PREP ORCHESTRA (Intermediate Strings) 
i 
=! ee ee So kee 
8 | CONCERT BAND 
I 
After iBand 1 FALL—MARCHING BAND—2 or 3 Days 
School tSectional |} 
Rehearsal ! SPRING—SMALL ENSEMBLES—1 or 2 Days 
4 


Many variants of the programs 
suggested will occur to the readers 
and this is as it should be, for, as 
has already been stated, each school 
must develop its own program ac- 
cording to its needs. However, the 
basic principle of making orchestra 
available to all students who are 
qualified and have a desire to con- 
tinue with this activity should not be 
over-looked. 

The lack of wise student guidance 
often tempts music teachers to be- 
come super-salesmen for their own 
special area. Such a situation can 
only lead to confusion on the part of 
the student and jealousy and misun- 
derstanding on the part of the staff. 
Too often this dead-lock is found 
within a music department where 
there are two aggressive and am- 
bitious music leaders. School admin- 
istrators as well as music teachers 
should not forget that the primary 
aim of music in the schools should 
be to teach youth through music and 
not to exploit young people by trying 
to develop super performance groups. 
All too often the counseling staff of 
such schools have forgotten that their 
real responsibility is to help boys 
and girls choose a program and se- 
lect a schedule for the school day 
which is best suited to their individ- 
ual needs and desires. Certainly this 
responsibility should not end merely 
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with handing out a conveniently pre- 
arranged program to each student— 
irrespective of his choice. When a 
serious attempt is made to find for 
each student the best schedule to fit 
his needs, there need be little worry 
but that all talented and gifted mu- 
sical youth will find their places in 
the musical organizations of their 
choice as a part of their school day. 

Our nation’s musical standards 
and accomplishments will in a large 
measure be determined by the em- 
phasis placed on these by our schools. 
When orchestral music is properly 
presented to youth it can become a 
vital force in developing understand- 
ing, tolerance and respect for all 
peoples and nations for which our 
world community is now so badly in 
need. Those planning schedules for 
schools must recognize that the emo- 
tional, aesthetic and spiritual wel- 
fare of children, youth and teachers 
is just as essential and demanding 
as are the inclusion of plans for 
physical and intellectual advance- 
ment. Only when teachers with capa- 
ble training and understanding are 
provided with adequate time in the 
schedule, and ample budgets for 
music and equipment, can the great- 
est potential for developing the finest 
orchestral understanding and per- 


formance be realized in any 7 
ondary school. THE FE 
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© The soul of the performer must speak, through his fingers, 10 the 
hearts of his listeners ——Ignaz Moscheles 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


A DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND THE 
ALLIED ARTS. 


DEGREE COURSES WITH MAJORS IN PIANO, VOICE, ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUMENTS, ORGAN, COMPOSITION, MUSIC EDUCATION. 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music 


CATALOG WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


Write Dept. E, Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Teacher of Piano : pee 

Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. Eminent Pianis 

Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
| Six-Day Piano Seminars 

801 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., 


Teaching in New York 


23 Edgecliff Terrace 
Yonkers, New York 


N.Y.C. 
YO 3-2637 


EDWIN HUGHES 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR 
PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
July 5-August 13 
117 East 79th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
Write for full information 


HELEN ANDERSON | 


"Teacher of Successful Pianists" 
Master's Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation | — 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


WILLIAM T. POLLAK 


A.M., Mus. Doc., A-A.G.O. 
New York College of Music 


Piano, Organ, Conducting, Coaching, 
Choir Training, Improvisation 
Harmony, Counterpoi nt, Fugue, 

Composition, Orchestration 
Correspondence Courses 


9 Melrose Lane, Douglaston 63, L.I., 


N.Y. 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


LEOPOLD AUER'S violin principles pre- 

sented in an original way. Faculty member: 

MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
B.M. & M.M. Degrees 


238 E. 105th St., N. Y. C. 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Teacher of singing—European trained 
"Bel Canto” 
Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TV.—Radio—Stage—Concert 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 
Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 


Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Composer, Pianist and Reaehel 
Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and ache 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 
Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
is accepting a limited number of serious 
piano students in New York City. For 

information write: 


150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L. |., New York 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Ar tur Schnabel 
"Pianist and teacher of renown''—ETUDE music 
magazine 
Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 


HAZEL GRIGGS 
Pianist 
Teachers’ Workshops 
617 Steinway Hall 
113 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Eminent Pianist 
Exponent of Matthay principles 
Teacher of teachers 
SUMMER COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS AND PIANISTS 
July 5-6-7-8-9 
Private Lessons—Lecture Recitals 
320 West 86th St., New York City 24 
Tel. EN 2-7586 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
Violinist 


Lo 7-0723 104 N. Mole St., 


Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Groyp Work: For further intormction address: 

Studio 202, 1005!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


LOREN YAGGY 


Teacher of Piano 
Originator Pianodynamics Approach 
and Charted Motion 


2402 South Harrison 
Fort Wayne 6 Indiana 


2 Audition required 


H-2277 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 
Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 
Pianist 
Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 
1330 N. Crescent Hts. Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ho 3-2296 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, 
Chicago and San, Francisco Operas, stage, 
screen, radio, television, including 
NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn 
Herbert, Henry Cordy and many others. 

2150 N. Beachwood Dr. .. Hollywood, Cal. 


E-Flat, by Chopin; 
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APPRECIATION THROUGH PARTICIPATION 
(Continued from Page 10) 


continuous growth of the child’s mu- 
sical appreciation. By starting with 
simple pieces which have some mean- 
ing to the child, we can build a foun- 
dation for the presentation of more 
complex works. Just as children 
learn to sing many folk and art 
songs. so should they hear others 
sung by different voices and accom- 
paniment. Even their instrumental 
listening music can be drawn from 
the great masters who developed 
beautiful compositions from a sim- 
ple, sincere folk tune. Haydn, 
Brahms, and Bach, to mention a 
few, used folk music in pieces that 
can be played for primary grades 
and throughout the elementary school 
music appreciation program. Small 
children will prefer melodies with 
marked rhythm at first or music 
which is descriptive, such as Dance 
of the Gnomes, by Liszt, and Of a 
Tailor and a Bear, by MacDowell. 
Such music will attract and hold 
their interest. 

Some music is just for quiet lis- 
tening and it should be chosen al- 
most entirely from the works of the 
great composers of all lands. Passive 
listening to quiet music should give 
boys and girls an opportunity to ab- 
sorb the lovely tones and to feel the 
mood of the piece. From the cradle 
on down through the years, this 
phase of listening is vital, and all 
the truly great works with a quiet, 
simple melody line can be of value 
in establishing a good foundation 
for future appreciation of a more 
extensive selection of music. The 
teacher’s responsibility in this type 
of music listening is to select most 
carefully the material to be heard, 
choose the proper times to play it, 
and keep discussion to a minimum. 

Some typical examples of material 
for passive listening on the primary 
erade level are: The Swan, by Saint- 


Saéns; Barcarolle, by Ofenbach: To 
Spring; by Grieg; Lullaby, by 
Brahms; and Bach’s Air on the G 


String. 

The intermediate grades will enjoy 
those listed in the preceding para- 
graph in addition to Berceuse, by 
Godard; Nocturne, by Mendelssohn; 
Liebestraum, by Liszt; Nocturne in 
To a Wild Rose, 
by MacDowell. and other music of 
the same type. 

The upper grades should have a 
much larger selection of quiet listen- 
ing material. This list should in- 
clude. among others. Moonlight So- 
nata, by Beethoven;. Clair de Lune, 
by Debussy; Largo, by Handel; 
Elegie, by Massenet; and Dance 
Macabre, by Saint-Saéns. 

Active listening requires partici- 
pation on the part of the pupil, and 
direction by the teacher. Children 
should have definite experience in 
listening and in learning. how to lis- 
ten to worthy musical selections from 
the standpoint of music itself. Such 
experiences should aim to establish 


correct concert etiquette. Perhaps 
this is a minor point but good man- 
ners during listening time helps the 
student keep his attention upon the 
music. 

In this type of listening the child 
first hears music which calls forth 
a natural response. March tunes are 
stirring, and so The Caissons Go 
Rolling Along is a natural to set 
their feet tapping in response to the 
even beat of the march. It is an easy 
shift to another sort of march, such 
as Pierne’s March of the Little Lead 
Soldiers. In the first selection, chil- 
dren can easily visualize real soldiers 
marching; whereas in the second, it 
is clear that toy soldiers are march- 
ing. By this means children will 
begin to have a sense of discrimina- 
tion through active listening. As the 
child’s musical experiences grow, so 
his understanding of what can be 
heard in music should be developed. 

When the child listens with a pur- 
pose his experience becomes more 
significant and meaningful to him. 
When there is a definite idea behind 
a selection, the story will stimulate 
more interest and desire to hear an 
unfamiliar piece. Or if they are lis- 
tening to the repetition of a theme 
in order to discover how many times 
they can identify it, and then sing 
it, they are establishing such themes 
firmly in their minds. Listening in- 
volves both a physical and mental 
process. It is necessary to use con- 


centration, memory. and discrimi- 
nation. : 

By hearing only the best, discrimi- 
nate listening will be developed 


gradually and continuously on a 
higher level. Children will learn to 
distinguish between the various in- 
struments of an orchestra. They will 
learn the difference between the va- 
rious types of voices. Their reper- 
toire of familiar classics will give 
them beauty to enjoy all their lives. 
It will give them a solid foundation 
for future expansion in their choice 
of music. 

Whenever possible children should 
be given the opportunity of hearing 
living musicians, either in recital, at 
an assembly, or in concert. Local 
musicians can contribute much to the 
school by presenting short programs. 
And student attendance of local con- 
certs by renowned musicians should 
be encouraged. These experiences 
provide a very real contact which no 
recording can completely satisfy. By 
actually seeing an artist sing or play, 
the child is better able to project 
himself into the music and to iden- 
tify himself with the performer. 

Interesting, well illustrated books 
about music, musicians, and com-’ 
posers should be in every classroom 
for use during free reading time. 
They will stimulate interest and de- 
sire to hear more music, And a well- 
selected group of pictures will add 
variety to the program. Illustrations 
of composers, musicians, musical in- 
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struments and copies of great paint- 
ings which might fit the mood of a 
composition will keep interest high. 
Pictures of musical groups from dif- 
ferent countries will make folk songs 
more interesting and meaningful. 

A bulletin board for clippings con- 
cerning musical events locally and 
on the radio will encourage out-of- 
school listening. Musical charts, 
friezes and murals made by the stu- 
dents to illustrate a theme from a 
favorite classic will provide visual 
enjoyment. The charts with a mu- 
sical theme will prove valuable in 
connecting what is heard with its 
printed notation. These visual aids 
will promote interest and broader 
understanding of many different as- 
pects of music and musicians. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the fact that a good phonograph with 
carefully selected groups of records, 
a radio, and a piano are essential 
to a well-balanced listening program. 

The continuous and _ successful 
growth of music appreciation through 
the schools depends entirely upon 
the teacher who presents the mate- 


mee ee 


rain; and full of the drama of the 
out-of-doors. Indian music is spir- 
itual, joyous and idealistic in its 
combined dance and song forms. The 
rhythmic patterns are unsurpassed 
for use in the primary grades. Thus 
through American Indian music a 
broader concept of the growth of our 
own country is acquired. 

The Negro spiritual can bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tween races. Negro songs are full 
of feeling and deep emotion: they 
express the sorrows of the Negro 
race, the joys, the hope and belief 
in a better future in another world. 
Though the spiritual arises from the 
Negro’s American experiences, it re- 
tains the native rhythm of his prim- 
itive Africa. No child can sing or 
hear such songs without being af- 
fected deeply and significantly. He is 
certain to have a different and better 
attitude toward the members of the 
other races. 

Then there is the large melting-pot 
of folk song material which has been 
given to us by the peoples of the 
world who have come to this coun- 
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1955 PIANO TEACHER CONVENTIONS 


Presenting America’s outstanding Teacher Training Course, given 
personally by Robert Whitford. 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., July 15, 16 


Hotel Statler, New York City, July 29, 30 


Conventions are sponsored by the Certified Robert Whitford Piano 
Teachers of America, but open to all piano teachers and inter- 
ested persons. 


SS 


Robert Whitford 
Founder-President 

International Piano 
Teachers Association 


These are NO CHARGE Conventions 
No Registration Fee 
No Teacher Training Course Fee—No Concert Fee 


You and your piano teacher friends are invited to be the guests of Robert 
and Dorothea Whitford, America’s best known musical host and hostess. 


Write for convention program, which lists the many interesting subjects to be covered 
in the Teacher Training Course. 
Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
204 N.E. 31st St.. Miami 37, Florida 


FREE: Write now for free copies of PLANO TEACHING TODAY and Mr. Whitford's 
master lesson on MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. State if teacher. 


CLASSIHIFIED AOD S§ 


PIANO TECHNIC SIMPLIFIED. Play 
popular music professional style. 
$1.00. Kazaks, 234 EB. 58th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


TYPIANO. The Touch System of 
Playing the Piano. The Powell Piano 


try to live. There are the English 
fun and game songs; Irish tunes full 
of pep or sentimentality; the sad 
songs of Russia; gay, dancing songs 
of Spain; and many others. Our own 


rial. In addition to a broad general 
education, she must have a fine mu- 
sical background and a real love of 
good music. In addition to these 
qualifications, she must have a sound 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 
year. (Hst. 1946) 


Mask blocks the sight of the key- 
board but permits sight of the music. 
Play like the artists—by the exclu- 
sive senses of touch and hearing. 
Effectively aids hand independence, 
ear-training, sight reading, memo- 
rizing. One piano mask with manual 
of instruction and original exercises. 
Send $2. Address John E. Gantner, 


knowledge and love of children in 
order to guide them into worth-while 
musical experiences. A teacher of 
music must be growing constantly 


country can trace its growth through 
the songs of its people: sea chanteys, 
cowboy songs, railroad songs, and 
story-telling songs from every section 


1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
FOR SALE. Rare Recordings, Lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER LI- 
BRARY—Monthly magazine, $3.00 
year. Time saving, efficient, money- 


of the land. When children sing a 
folk-song or ballad as a part of their 
social studies, they are better able 
to re-live the dramatic events of 
American history. The song about 
John Henry, for example, is the 
story of a steel-driving man and de- 
picts an epic event in the industrial 
revolution in America. 

Our modern music emphasizes the 
feeling of this era. Through it we 
hear the rhythm of machines in their 
ceaseless motion, the restless spirit 
of our people, and a reflection of the 
spirit of this age. 

Music conveys a message beyond 
our own geographic locale. It is a 
direct bearer of international good- 
will and a key to global understand- 
ing. Composers have furnished us 
with an international language that 
speaks sincerely to all who have ears 
to hear. 

“Further when we listen to imi- 
tations of feelings, we all share these 
feelings, quite apart from the actual 
rhythms and melodies . . . music has 
the power of modifying the character 
of the soul; and if it has this power 
we must of course make use of it 
and educate the young by it.”— 
Aristotle. 


and must study and be alert to new 
trends in music, to new methods and 
materials, and to what is happening 
currently in the musical world. She 
must be extremely sensitive to music 
interpretation and expression. She 
should take an active part in the 
musical activities’ of the city and thus 
form a connecting link between the 
school and the community. She must 
have knowledge, patience and good 
musicianship in order that the stu- 
dents may develop real and lasting 
interest in music. 

A program of music appreciation 
in the public schools has many val- 
ues. The first that is most widely 
recognized is, of course, that being 
able to love and appreciate music 
is a life-long leisure-time activity. 
Indeed, this in itself would be suf- 
ficient reason to have such a pro- 
. gram. 

There are, however, more vital out- 
growths. Music can make a tremen- 
dous contribution in the creation of 
a better society in America. Our 
American Indian music plays an im- 
portant réle in elementary school 
music. Through it, children become 
more aware of nature, since such 
music is about nature . . . the 
streams, mountains, sunshine and 


THE END 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 
14—Ken Bell 
19—Metropolitan Art Studio 
26—Guy Gillette 
54—The MacMillan Company 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons $3. Samples. Over 50 
publications. Phil Breton Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, Ne- 
braska. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR 
PIANISTS by Weldon Carter. Tea- 
ehers, concert pianists, advanced 
students. A better technic with 20 
minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Insti- 
tute, 1730 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


FREE MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: 
Hundreds of self-instructive books 
for musicians, from jazz to sym- 
phony. Walter Stuart Music Ine., 
421-B Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS— 
ALL IKXINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free 
catalog. Claviolines or other musical 
instrument secured. Discount House, 
8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, New York, 
Vi 7-0866. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Everything. Catalog 15¢. Fore’s, 
E3151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER IN- 
STRUMENTS. Repairing. Supplies. 
Eaken, 310 EH. Washington St., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


PUPIL-GETTERS. An almost infal- 
libly effective method of obtaining 
new pupils. Sample 50¢. 100 for $5.00. 
PUPIL GETTERS, Box 172, BHast- 
hampton, Mass. 


WANTED. An office manager able to 
test string, woodwind and brass in- 
struments. Steady, responsible posi- 
tion. Opportunity for advancement. 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC CO., 222 
4th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


PIANO TEACHERS—Send 25¢ for 
sample copy of material to end many 
teaching problems. Nelson Music 
Studio, 814 South Chestnut, North 
Platte, Nebraska. 


JOHN S. HULL, Violin Maker, 32 
years experience. Specializing in fine 
repairing. Fort Hunter, New York. 


making facts. Sample, catalog, free. 
Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


GROTRIAN-STEIN WEG PIANOS, in- 
ternationally acclaimed “The World’s 
Finest”, imported from Germany. 
Write HOLSTAD MUSIC HOUSE, 337 
Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MODERN HARMONY. Composition 


instruction. New, individual, ‘Per- 
sonal Letter’ method, Piano ar- 
rangements made. Korber studios, 


406 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn 88, N.Y. 


WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. 
Also broken jewelry, spectacles, den- 
tal gold, diamonds, silver. Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Lowe’s Holland Build- 
ing, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Learn chords instantly. Fascinating 
and easy. No scales, gadgets or let- 
ters to memorize. Complete master 
folder, $1.50. Ernest Weidner System, 
423 E. Seventh St., Boston 27, Mass. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER TERM. 
(Apply now) Instructor in Dalcroze 
EKurhythmics for children—in theory 
department of well established Music 
School in New England area. Salary 
guaranteed. Write Box 51, ETUDE, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON RECORDS, IN- 
STRUMENTS AND MUSIC. REC- 
ORDS—25% off on all LP’s—20% off 
On all 45's. Free catalog on request. 
INSTRUMENTS—up to 40% off on 
all. instruments and _ accessories. 
MUSIC—10% off on all music, libret- 
tos, arrangements, etc. Everything 
new—factory fresh—and guaran- 
teed. Low postage. Special rates for 
schools and libraries. Record City, 
3775. Broadway, New York 32, N. Y. 


REPAIRER FOR STRING INSTRU- 
MENTS (if possible also woodwind 
and brass) wanted for a leading im- 
porter /and wholesaler. Able amateur 
Be oF oun Spe consane: 
wi help applicant from. MHurope 
with immigration affidavit. METRO- 
POLITAN MUSIC _CO., 222 4th Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


VIOLINISTS: students, amateurs, 
dawdlers, hobbyists, beginners and 
dilettantes. “How To Play Better”. 
A booklet everyone who_ loves the 
violin should have. $1.00. Prager, 289 
Empire, Brooklyn 25, Nite 


SHENANDOAH 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 


@ Piano 

@ Organ 

@ Woodwinds 

@ Voice, Strings 

@ Public School Music 

e@ B.Mus. in Church 
Music 

e B.Mus. & B.Mus. 
Ed. Degrees 

@ Member NASM 

e@ Academic Courses 

@ Co-educational 

e 


Church Related 
@ Low Rates 


Catalog: write Troy E, Brady, Pres. 
Shenandoah College, Dayton, Va. 
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ETUDE Advertising 


Representatives 


New York 
Sadler & Sangston Associates, 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-1432 


e 
Chicago 
Virgil Malcher, 


430 N. Michigan Ave. 
Delaware 7-0512 
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NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 18) 
gram, (Angel 64019) 


Great Loye Duets 
The sales potential for this Doro- 


thy Kirsten-Richard Tucker program 
from La Bohéme, Manon Lescaut 
and Manon should have inspired 
greater care in its production. Deep- 
well acoustics for La Bohéme versus 
close-up sound for the reverse side, 
offensive pre-echoes and English 
titles for foreign arias and duets, 
mar a disc containing some good 
singing by the Metropolitan artists 
and acceptable playing by the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra conducted 
by Fausto Cleva. 


(Columbia ML-4981) 


Russian Folk Songs 

Colosseum records seem inevitably 
to be inferior technically. For au- 
thentic Russian folk music, however, 
they are unsurpassed. Sergei Leme- 
shev, leading tenor of the Bolshoi 
Theatre, the Osipov Russian Bala- 
laika Symphony Orchestra and the 
Piatnitsky Song and Dance Ensemble 
romp through 22 popular folk songs 
with keen enthusiasm. (Colosseum 


CRLP-187) 


Puceini: Manon Lescaut 

Again London has teamed Renata 
Tebaldi (Manon) and Mario del 
Monaco (Des Grieux) in an operatic 
recording that takes the lead over 
competing albums. Though Miss Te- 
baldi’s magnificent vocal instrument 
may be more ideally suited to other 
roles, she sings Manon beautifully. 
Del Monaco rates applause for his 
best work on records. Francesco Mo- 
linari-Pradelli, directing the chorus 
and orchestra of Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia, Rome, deserves credit for 
superb artistry. (London LLA-28, 
3 discs) 


Handel: The Water Music 

Modern Handelians who know 
the Water Music only through Sir 
Hamilton Harty’s suite of six num- 
bers should rush to the nearest shop 
and invest in London’s disc with the 
18 pieces as published somewhere 
between 1786 and 1797 by Samuel 
Arnold. The Boyd Neel String Or- 
chestra, using the 18th century in- 
strumentation, plays the complete 
score with captivating charm. (Lon- 
don LL-1128) 


Charpentier: Impressions of Italy 
Aubert: La Habanera 

Two numbers that brought fame 
to their composers have been given 
first LP recordings by the Paris 
Opéra Orchestra conducted by Louis 
Fourestier. Charpentier’s orchestral 
pictures are sensitively colored, and 
Aubert’s symphonic poem is devel- 
oped with insight. (Angel 35120) 


Fauré: Quintet No. 2 for Piano and 
Strings in C Minor, Op. 115 
Gabriel Fauré, who wrote his 


beautiful Requiem in 1887, lived un- 
til 1924. In 1921, when he was 76, 
he wrote this vigorous Quintet, faith- 
fully recorded for M-G-M by the 
Guilet String Quartet and Gaby 
Casadesus. The unique Andante 
Moderato is the outstanding section 
of the work. (M-G-M E-3166) 


Schoenberg: Verklaerte Nacht 

Ravel: Introduction et Allegro 
Debussy: Danses Sacrée et Profane 
By the miracle of variable pitch 
technique, Capitol has compressed 
onto one distiguished disc music 
formerly available on two LP rec- 
ords. The Schoenberg classic, com- 
plete on one side and in the original 
sextette form, was recorded under 
the composer’s supervision by the 
augmented Hollywood String Quar- 
tet. The Ravel and Debussy numbers 
feature Ann Mason Stockton, harp, 
the former with the Hollywood String 
Quartet plus flute and clarinet, the 
latter with the Concert Arts Strings. 
(Capitol P-8304) 

THE END 


THE MAKING OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 11) 


about the rhythm of life. (Incidently, 
I much dislike the modern practice 
of using the technical terms of one 
art to illustrate another, as when 
one speaks of the tempo of an essay, 
or the orchestration of a picture, or 
the rhythm of a building.) Perhaps 
the word is indefinable. A French 
musician is reported to have said 
to a lady who asked him what 
rhythm was, “Madame, if you have 
already rhythm in your nature, 
there is no need for me to explain 
it to you; if you have not, you would 
not understand my explanation.” Or 
there is Lord Haldane’s famous epi- 
gram: I cannot define an elephant, 
but I recognise one when I see it.” 
In the same way, without being able 
to explain it, those who are natural- 
ly musical can appreciate rhythm, 
or the want of it, in a piece of music. 
Here are one or two examples of 
the way in which a very slight alter- 
ation in rhythm can entirely change 
the nature of a melody. Compare 
the opening of Brahms’s B-flat Piano- 
forte Concerto with the “Inter oves” 
from Verdi’s Requiem. Both extracts 
are in the same key, their notes are 
identical—except for one slight 
rhythmical change. But how extra- 
ordinarily different they sound. 
Pianoforte Concerto in B-flat— 


Brahms “Inter oves” from the 


Requiem—Verdi 


re ai 


Here is another, stronger example. 
The well-known English dance tune, 
“Sellenger’s Round,” apparently 
crossed over to Germany, and by 
the ironing out of the rhythm became 
converted from a lively dance mea- 
sure to a solemn hymn tune. 

“Sellenger’s Round” 


Ex. 5 Vivace 


“Valet will ich”—J.S. Bach, after 


Teschner 


Ex Slow 


i 
gas Be esasiaesiseeaae 


And as a climax I will quote 
from Edmund Gurney’s The Power 
of Sound, in which by rhythmical 
distortion he converts the magnifi- 
cent chorale melody, “Ein’ feste 


Burg.” into a vulgar jig tune. 
“Kin’ feste Burg’—J. S. Bach, after 
Luther 


In this connection it must be con- 
fessed that the tune as Martin Luther 
is supposed to have played it on his 


flute to his family seems rather a 
poor affair; it was left to Bach to 
develop it into. magnificence in his 
Cantata No. 80. 

The Greek word rhythmos means 
“flow”; so flow may be taken to be 
an essential part of rhythm. An or- 
derly succession of sounds at regu- 
lar intervals is also a part of rhy- 
thm, but it is not, as many people 
imagine, the whole of rhythm. The 
ticking of a clock, for example, is 
not rhythmical, because it has no 
periodic accents. Some years ago an 
American, Dr. Thaddeus Lincoln 
Bolton, made the following experi- 
ment: A machine like a clock, with 
absolutely regular ticks but without 
any accent, was set going, and sey- 
eral people were asked to give their 
impression of what they heard. Al- 
most all said that after a certain 
number of ticks, usually three or 
four, the next appeared louder. This 
was a purely mental illusion and 
was due to the desire for rhythmical 
quality implicit in their nature. This 
gives us another principle of rhythm, 
that of strong and weak accent, 
which the monks of Solesmes in 
their treatise on plainsong describe 
as élan et repos. This principle has 
been called by other writers “exer- 
tion and rest,” or “impulse and re- 
lax.” The Greeks, in their poetry, 
used the words arsis and thesis, 
“rising and falling,” to describe 
the rhythmical qualities of poetic 
metres. Incidentally, both these 
words are derived from dancing. 

(To be continued next month) 
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YOUR FAVORITE SOLOS 


Compiled and edited by George Walter Anthony 
The top twenty piano solos—the piano teachers’ favorites-—-have been compiled into an attrac- 
tive and significant volume that is now widely regarded as the most important teaching book of 
grades three and four. 


The book includes: 
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YOUR FAVORITE SONGS 


Arranged for piano by Ada Richter 


These favorite songs have been selected for their adaptability for 
piano solo. Lyrics are included. Intermediate grade. 


The book includes: 


At Dawning . + AER i hae pha. ame .., Cadman 

Ave Maria .... Ac MS pa tly a Oe SD 

By the Waters of Minnetonka. mit ioe ea aia Neoay on rh cpa Ely (le 
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Mighty Lak’ a Rose.. eee iaket oly -d seats i & ak o.  oNevin 

Oh Promise Me... .... Le el epee ts : 1. De Koven 

Stars and Stripes 1 Porsveciene Get, Pa kein TSA te Nes RSA, ive 
Visions of Sleep . ARE Paine raRC LN c's eee Crete So tes, CREE Price $1.50 


YOUR FAVORITE DUETS 


Compiled and edited by George Walter Anthony 
For players of equal ability who know how te share thet: 
piano enjoyment, this collection was designed with ar. « 
towatd variety and all-time popularity, Selections from 


} 


Presser, Church and Ditson catalogs, the grade is 3 tu 3) 
The book inchades: 


Camel ‘Frain 

Commencement Day. March . 

Dance of the Rosebuds.......- Livgigros atop: 

Dancing Pappers ... 2... 22. . - 

Aedes FOE OS SS ae at aN 

. rondo: jet ¢ undoliers} ....... REI ely Maa R ie. ‘ 

Price $1.25 Sh Setsieere 6 tau en hiss bo eke ne 2Neif eae 

King’s Review . Shy ee ae ah SE oe 

peer pe PARMA ae Mle Cicero ae, 

ippli Bed scares 

Wing Foo ving 


Burleiwh 


YOUR VERY FIRST FAVORITE SOLOS 


Compiled and edited by George Walter Anthony 


Surprise the young pupil with this collection of rewarding pieces taken from the beginner's hal! 
of fame, Simple, bright and cheerful tunes from the “Betty” collection by Frances M. Light 
thrill every little girl. And the young man will delight to the challenge of The Marines’ Hy:nn 
or The Stars and Stripes Forever. Grades 144 to 214, 


| Price $1.00 The book includes: 


sry Pasries ico oss ces wale ati heer March of the Wee Folk................-2.Gayner 
Betty's First Waltz ... sie, vin: cipiciety SAUER Marines’ Hymn .........-,. jevusawatrs Carleton 
Gy 's Wooden Shoe Dance... Rose Petals (Romance) ......-. 4. ..02... Lawson 
Hu ie ok Seca aaasaa aces Sing, Robin, Sing? |. 2.400... 2... Spaulding 
CEE EN SIAN Era Sak Aah con Oya Ey oS WOME OF CB DOCU bie) vieipne |v alee oF Nass ome RRASHIEL 
ROMMIELOR tc fa SEE ee aman ek oe ke Toe Stars and Stripes Forever ........2.. Sousa-Schanm 


Here is a magnificent electronic organ—result of 
many years of research to combine fine rich organ 
tones with every modern development that facili- 
tates playing. 

For the beginner—for the advanced artist; for all 
music for all musicians. For fine reed tones—full 
rich strings, truly inspiring flutes—for naturalness 
and colorful overtones.... Listen to the LOWREY 


For complete information on the new 


LOWREY Spinet ORGAN 


Use handy coupon on page 64. This saves your 


Etude cover. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 
Central Commercial Company 
(Est. 1894) 


332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


oS 
See and hear this beautiful instrument at your 
LOWREY ORGAN Dealer’s store. He will show you 
how the exclusive “solos” for each manual add versa- 
tility—how the choice of pedal ‘‘attack” and 
“sustain” provide an automatic legato. 

For complete information and your LOWREY 
ORGAN Dealer’s name, send handy coupon on page 
64. This saves your Etude cover. 


tf ORGAYI 
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